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Assessing future opportunities 
is Missouri’s goal today 


Investing time and resources to plan for long- 
term needs is not a normal activity of govern- 
ment. It is, however, an appropriate one. By 
planning for the future, we enhance our ability 
to determine and influence what the future 
holds. The work of the Missouri Opportunity 
2000 Commission represents this state’s 
commitment to undertake such an immense 
task. 


In December of 1985, Governor John Ashcroft 
asked former St. Louis Mayor John Poelker and 
I to serve as the chairmen of the Missouri 
Opportunity 2000 Commission. In January 1986, 
28 other Missourians were appointed to serve 
as members of the Commission who represented 
a cross section of Missouri life from academia, 
labor, business, civic leaders, volunteers and 
local, state and federal government. But while 
the Commission’s collective experience was 
Widespread, its common interest remained 
focused: to determine Missouri’s future 
opportunities. : 


To that end, Governor Ashcroft specifically 
charged the Commission to study future 
economic development and employment oppor- 
tunities that could exist for Missourians as we 
rapidly approach the year 2000. The governor 
requested that special attention be given to the 
impact of education, health and quality of life 
as these issues relate to economic growth and 
development. 


In response to the governor's timely decision 
to initiate the activities of the Missouri 
Opportunity 2000 Commission in the first year 
ofhis term, the Commission completed its work 
in 18 months. Submitted to the governor in 
August 1987, the final report now provides all 
Missourians the opportunity to more effectively 
prepare for the greater opportunities of the 21st 


century. 


As co-chairman of the Commission, it is 


important to commend the individuals involved 
in this project. Each commissioner gave a year 
and a half of time and talent to participate in 
this undertaking. Without the expert, incisive 
analysis of every member, we would not have 
been able to so fully realize our goal. Appre- 
ciation is also extended to all those people who, 
in so many ways, helped the Commission more 
fully develop its vision of a future of greater 
opportunity. 


We believe this report provides important 
insights into the trends which will determine 
Missouri's future. It is also our belief that the 
Commission’s final recommendations are 
worthy of thoughtful consideration, thorough 
study and appropriate implementation. Mark 
Twain once said: “It’s always difficult to forecast, 
especially when you're talking about the future” 


_and of course forecasting the future is an 


imprecise art. But while we must wait to see 
how the future compares to our predictions, 
we have benefited today from our efforts. The 
process itself has indeed been revealing; the 
information gained will assist individuals, 
companies and communities to better prepare 
for the challenges and opportunities they will 
face in years to come. 


The Commission involved hundreds of Missour- 
ians in its public hearings, commissioned nine 
papers that provide significant information in a 
variety of areas, compiled a continuing resource 
of documentation about Missouri and presented 
a final report with 55 specific goals and 
recommendations for our state. 


We hope this study, summarized in the next 
few pages, inspires today’s Missourians to work 
together to prepare for the opportunities of the 
future. . 


Roy D. Blunt 
Secretary of State 
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What will Missouri’s future 
hold? A study by the Missouri 
Opportunity 2000 Commis- 
sion provides telling insights 
into the challenges of the 
future. 


he year 2000 has stood for centuries in 

the minds of the public as an unreachable 
limit, the edge of the future. Today, we are nearer 
to the 21st century than ever before, and every 
day brings us closer to its promises and 
predictions, its opportunities and demands. 


To put the proximity of the year 2000 in 
perspective, consider that the senior class of the 
year 2000 entered school this past fall. There 
is less time between now and the year 2000 
than has passed since Gerald Ford became 
president. In just a dozen years, we will begin 
the journey into a new millennium. 


January 1, 2000, will not magically usher in a 
new age of health, wealth, prosperity and ease. 
Rather, it will reflect the nature of its origins. 
While we cannot predict what the 21st century 
will hold, we can still influence its character 
by our actions in the weeks, months and years 
ahead. What we do today—and what we leave 
undone—will affect the lives of those Missour- 
ians of the future. That was the premise of the 
Missouri Opportunity 2000 Commission. 


The Commission examined the goals, priorities 
and trends of today’s society and recommended 
steps to create greater opportunities in the year 
2000. After 18 months of research, the Com- 
mission issued its 143-page report. Highlighting 
the findings were 55 specific proposals directed 
to the governor, the General Assembly, the 
public and private sectors and individual citizens. 
The first step beyond the report is for all 
Missourians to become more aware. of the 
Opportunities possible for the year 2000, and 
to begin planning today to make the most of 
those opportunities. 


Education 


The Commission recognized education as the 
cornerstone of opportunity. A literate, informed 
citizenry is vital if we are to influence the future 
of this state and expand its range of opportu- 
nities. It will make no difference what jobs are 
open to Missourians in the 21st century if the 
workforce does not possess the skills or 
knowledge to be prodiictive. Better education 
for all Missourians will provide the greatest 
benefits to our own future. 


Education has not kept pace with the demands 
of modern society, according to the Commission. 
Public education’s 17th-century roots have 
proven cumbersome and restrictive; the needs 
of traditional learning and new technologies 
must coexist, not cancel each other out. The 
goal of education must be to instill fundamental 
skills while encouraging flexible, responsive and 
creative programs which address a spectrum of 
needs. To do so will not be easy—it will require 
altering habits and conventional wisdom 
ingrained in the educational system. 


The staging ground for all education remains 
the school classroom. Yet despite its importance 
in the education process, the dynamics of the 
individual classroom have not been adequately 
challenged. Educational objectives have become 
ultimate goals, and not minimal standards. To 
stretch the capabilities of the classroom, the 


Commission offered three recommendations for 
state and local governments: 


e Adopt a policy giving parents and 
guardians in multi-school districts the 
choice of which public school their 
children will attend. Schools should treat 
parents as the partners they are in the 
educational process. * 


e Adopt policies lengthening the school day 
or the school year. 


@ Continue to emphasize a thorough 
grounding in the command of the 
English language, reasoning and 
problem-solving, computational skills 
and basic science concepts in elementary 
and secondary schools in Missouri. The 
educational system in the State of 
Missouri should also take the necessary 
steps to provide greater student aware- 
ness of the workplace, of career choices 
and of the lifelong consequences of 
productive work versus no work. 


A few improvements in the state’s educational 
system can be made without increased financial 
support; most cannot. It is futile to merely set 
goals without providing the resources necessary 
to make those goals reachable. In order to make 
the goals in education more reachable, the 
Commission made the following recommenda- 
tions: 


e Improve the ability of school districts to 
acquire needed resources by implementing 
legislation that reduces the requirements for 
voter approval on school bond issues from 
a two-thirds approval to that of a simple 
majority. Immediate priority should be given 
to reducing the requirement for bond 
approval for bonds in which the purpose is 
to maintain or repair current facilities, 


‘While this recommendation is not intended for application 
in Kansas City and St. Louis where federal courts are involved 
in attendance policies, it is intended to create beneficial 
competition in other multi-school districts and possibly all 
school districts by the year 2000. 


“The staging ground for all education 


remains the school classroom. Yet ... the 
dynamics of the individual classroom have 
not been adequately challenged.” 


® Missouri should rank 25th or higher among 
the states in education investments per 
student by the year 2000. 


Recognizing that simply spending money does 
not necessarily cause better learning, the 
Commission recommended that education 
evaluate its impact to ensure that taxpayers 
receive a measurable return on their investment. 


© Each institution should strive to understand 
and, to the extent possible, measure its effects 
On its students. 


Illiteracy remains a central issue affecting the 
economic and social structure of Missouri’s 
future. The Commission believes that both 
education and business must focus on increasing 
the numbers of literate Missourians. This is an 
important task, not only for those at risk today, 
but also for generations to come. For example, 
nearly 1 in 4 ninth-grade students are projected 
to drop out before completing high school in 
the next decade. 

@ Introduce a massive statewide effort to 

eliminate illiteracy. 


® Introduce a major and dramatic program 
to substantially increase the ‘persistence-to- 
graduation” rate of our schoolage youth. 


Continuing education will concern everyone in 
the next few years. Jobs will grow more 
technical. Technologies on which those jobs are 
based will change, often rapidly, and require that 
workers learn and relearn specific skills 
throughout their working careers. This demand 
for lifetime education will change the post-high 
school educational system, whether in voca- 
tional schools, colleges or universities. The 
Commission encouraged both the public and 
private sectors to take the lead in helping 
institutions of higher learning prepare today to 
teach tomortow’s workers: 
© Bysupporting our two-and four-year colleges 
and universities in developing extensive 
continuing education and retraining 
programs. 


At the same time, the Commission cautioned 
state institutions to ensure that expanded 
programs complemented the overall educational 
goals of the state. 


@ All institutions of higher education should 
have a well-defined mission that relates the 
institution to the overall goals of the state, 
and to the special constituencies that it serves. 


The Commission likewise encouraged a greater 
commitment to vocational-technical education 
since it will play a key role in training and 
retraining workers in the new job skills of the 
future. 


© Vocational education and career-training 
programs should be strengthened, with 
increased emphasis given to retraining adults 
through specific job-skill development. 


The Commission not only looked at the 
curriculum of education, but also at the 
management of the classroom. While local 
situations demand local solutions, several 
statewide needs were identified, most notably 
the need to improve both the pay scale of 


teachers and the physical conditions in which 
they work. 


© Improve the classroom environment and the 
salary structure tn order to attract sufficient 
numbers of competent persons to the 
teaching profession. 


The Commission also expressed its concern over 
the need to encourage the nation’s best students 
to attend Missouri colleges and universities. 


© The Commission recommends that each 
institution of higher education in Missouri 
encourage the enrollment of talented out-of- 
state students by waiving out-of-state fees for 
those students scoring in the top five percent 
of their graduating high school class. 


Another statewide issue includes the need for 
better children’s health care through the 
schools: 


© By providing school health service to all 
elementary -and secondary schools in 
Missouri. 

Economic development 


The partnership between quality education and 
economic development will remain an impor- 
tant focus through the end of the century. With 
an educated, motivated workforce and an 
abundance of natural resources, Missouri has 
unique opportunities to compete in the fierce 
battle for new jobs and businesses. To use the 
state’s natural advantages to their fullest, the 
Commission proposed a number of recommen- 
dations to enhance or expand the state’s 
economic development programs. 


© Economic development efforts should target 
industries where Missouri has specific 
comparative advantages. Resources should 
be focused on those things which Missouri 
can do best. 


© A coalition, partnership or association should 
be formed among the many existing eco- 
nomic development groups in order to better 


“The special needs of new businesses, 
historically the source of most of 
the economic growth in the last two 
decades, must also be met.” 


utilize available resources and develop 
better, more persuasive presentations. 


e Greater emphasis should be given to devel- 
oping new jobs from the base of existing 
businesses in the state. 

The special needs of new businesses, historically 
the source of most of the economic growth in 
the last two decades, must also be met. To foster 
erowth through new businesses or expansion 
of existing business, the Commission made four 
specific recommendations. 


© A thorough assessment of Missourt’s national 
and international image should be conduc- 
ted periodically. Missouri must do a better 
job of marketing herself, both to Missourians 
and to those outside of Missouri. 

© Expansion of the Smail Business Incubation/ 
Development Center concept should be 
undertaken wherever economically feasible. 

© An entity should be designated by the state 
to give assistance to small businesses 
interested in the export market. 


© A continuing public awareness program 
should be established to demonstrate the link 
between transportation-related infrastruc- 
ture (roads, bridges, airports, water transpor- 
tation, rail) and economic development. 


Rural Missouri 


Missouri farms and rural communities received 
special attention in: the report. After meeting 
with a variety of apribusiness leaders, observers 
and participants, the Commission concluded 
that the economy of rural Missouri was in a 
period of critical transition. Left unattended, the 
current agricultural economy can only worsen, 
resulting in financial hardship to an important 
segment of Missouri. Because rural Missouri 
holds the promise of future growth and provides 
an excellent quality of life, the Commission 
recommended additional resources be dedi- 
cated to meet this challenge. 


© The University of Missouri Extension System 
should be modernized to provide better small 
business and agribusness assistance in rural 
Missouri and in Missouri's smaller commu- 
nities, and to redirect the extension service 
toward economic development issues facing 
the state in the next 13 years. 


Additionally, the Commission recognized the 
need to actively promote rural Missouri as an 
integral part of the state’s economy and 
challenged the state to provide better lifestyles 
for the residents of these areas. 


@ The Missouri Department of Health should 
establish plans to encourage the extension 
of privately managed health care delivery 
systems into rural areas. 


© Policies to be adopted for rural Missouri 
which recognize that many communities are 
the lifeblood of an extended network in the 
state’s rural economy. The state must ensure 
that the economic structure of these commu- 
nities is strengthened by helping them seek 
and secure sources of off-farm employment, 


by sponsoring transitional programs for 
farmers leaving agriculture or combining 
agriculture with non-farm sources of income, 
and by providing job training. Public and 
private colleges and universities should be 
used as primary instruments for strategic 
rural economic development. 


Physically disabled 


The Commission addressed the unique needs 
of those with physical disabilities. In a future 
where there will be fewer available workers and 
where the emphasis will be shifting from 
working with the body to working with the 
mind, the Commission felt that considerably 
more attention should be focused on employ- 
ment opportunities for those with physical 
disabilities. One program recommended by the 
Commission requires the state to ensure that 
handicapped persons are able to progress from 
schooling into productive job placement. 
Further, the Commission called upon employers 
to eliminate existing barriers to employment of 
handicapped workers. 


© The governor should designate an ombuds- 
man, with interdepartmental authority, to 
more effectively help the transition of 
disabled individuals from school to work and 


from unemployment to employment. 


© Missouri employers should proceed to 
dismantle at greater speed the attitude barrier 
among employers, and many of their 
personnel, that exists towards persons with 
disabilities. 

Financially disadvantaged 


Once again, the link between sound education, 
dynamic economic growth and beneficial 
government/business partnerships will be a key 
to Missouri's future opportunities, particularly 
in addressing the needs of the financially 
disadvantaged. Missourians at all levels of 
financial need, from those at the poverty level 
to working-class families unable to afford 
adequate housing, would benefit from the 


‘Left unattended, the current agricultural 
economy can only worsen, resulting 
in financial hardship to an important 


segment of Missouri. 
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Commission’s recommendations in the areas of 
jobs, health care and housing. 


© A major statewide effort should be adopted 
by state government to provide an avente 
for disenfranchised workers to move off 
dependency rolls and into the private labor 
market. Such initiatives must include basic 
education, job training, transitional financial 
support and child care. 


@ Anappropriate long-range, statewide funding 
formula should be established for public 


hospitals, teaching bospitals and other 
hospitals directly serving the poor, to 
compensate for care for the indigent. 


® The State of Missouri should continue to 


improve the Missouri Medicaid program by 
expanding the medically needy component 
to cover additional pregnant women and 
children. The state should also continue its 
effort to develop and provide adequate 
resources for an integrated prenatal program 
for the state's low-income population through 


improved coordination of Medicaid, prenatal 
clinic programs and programs for the 
prevention of mental retardation. 


The Commission recommended reintroducing 
a vatiety of housing subsidy programs which 
would reduce the cost of housing for low- 
income families. The program’s centerpiece 
‘would be a subsidy trust fund created by 
transferring up to $5 million from the Missouri 
Housing Development Commission. The 
General Assembly was also encouraged to allow 
voters to decide a $100 million bond issue for 
housing and to consider revising state tax laws 
to encourage development of low-income 
housing. 


© A housing trust fund should be created: 
income from the fund can be used to make 
housing subsidy grants or loans. 


© A general obligation bond issue should be 
submitied to voters to provide capital loans 
to build or rehabilitate public housing units, 
community residential treatment facilities 
and congregate housing for low-income 
elderly. 


@ The Missouri General Assembly should 
consider enacting new tax credits to encour- 
age private developers to invest in low-income 
housing, particularly single-family housing. 


Quality of life 


It may be easy to assume that the Commission 
predicts a brighter future because of what others 
will do for us. That assumption would be wrong. 
All Missourians must take charge of their own 
futures and invest their own time and efforts 
in making the most of their future opportunities. 
For example, Missouri’s colleges and universities 
may make a commitment to provide needed 
courses, and business may support such a new 


thrust through direct contributions or commit- 


ment to provide students from among their 
employees. However, unless we as individuals 
make productive use of such programs, their 


benefits for us will be wasted. Others cannot 
change our future for us as we would wish. The 
Commission issued a number of recommenda- 
tions designed to allow individuals to seize the 
initiative and make the quality of daily life 
healthier and better. 


© Individual Missourians, social and civic 
organizations, labor organizations and 
employers should take active roles to develop 
healthier lifestyles by individuals and 
healthier home, work and _ school 
environments, 


Provisions for health care for the elderly must 
be developed today to adequately meet the 
increased demands of the 21st century. Missou- 
ri’s prolific “baby boom” generation will be 
placing a strain on health care providers at the 
same time that shortages in medical personnel 
are anticipated. Because of these conditions, the 
Commission encourages all Missourians to take 
more individual responsibility in planning for 
long-term health care. State programs, too, 
would be aimed at providing needed information 
and wellness services, reviewing qualifications 
of medical personnel and encouraging additional 
health professionals to enter the field. 


© The Missouri Departments of Social Services 
and Health should develop and implement 
programs of information that will stress the 
importance of families’ planning for long- 
term care. 


© Professional medical and health care asso- 
ciations and the General Assembly, with the 
advice of the Missouri Department of Health 
and of appropriate licensing boards, should 
immediately study all professional qualifica- 
tion and licensing legislation, to revise and 
modernize the areas of permitted practice for 
health care professionals other than physi- 
cians and osteopaths. 


@ The Commission recommends that the 
Missouri Department of Health initiate dis- 
cussions with academic institutions, health 
departments, minority and nonminority 


“Missourt’s prolific baby boom’ 
generation will be placing a strain on 
health-care providers at the same time 

that shortages in medical personnel 


are anticipated.” 
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health professional organizations and other 
public or private sector entities to develop 
strategies to improve availability, accessibility 
and retention of minority health 
professionals. 


@ Private health care providers should provide 
a statewide network of accessible and 
affordable wellness centers to meet the 
preventive health care needs of Missourians. 


General Assembly 


The Commission recommended a variety of 
priorities for the General Assembly, touching on 
departmental funding, environmental issues and 


new programs. 


@ The General Assembly is urged to approve 


a significant budget increase for the Missouri 
Department of Mental Health with corres- 
ponding internal reallocations of resources 
of prevention-type services over the next ten 
years. 


e The Hazardous Waste Remedial Fund should 


be maintained at least at its present level if 
not expanded. 


@ [be General Assembly should consider the 


approval of a sizable bond issue which would 
provide funding for a construction grants 
program or revolving loan program for 
sewage treatment grants to local 
governments. 


© Benefit/cost analysis be applied to all existing 
and new pollution control laws to make sure 
that the benefits of pollution reduction exceed 
the cost to industry of achieving the 
reduction. 


© Pollution control laws should indicate the 
desired results (in terms of lower pollution 
levels) rather than dictate the means by 
which these results should be achieved. Both 
the private sector and municipalities should 
be left free to choose whatever control 
measures are most economical. 


@ State laws should be coordinated with 
existing and proposed federal regulations. 


Realizing that new programs require new 
sources of funding, the Commission limited its 
call for additional services to those areas of 
significant need. Three such programs seek to 
improve Missouri’s employment opportunities, 


© An Office of Productivity (or Performance) 
Improvement should be established for the 
purpose of advocating strategies and methods 
of improving productivity, while improving 
the quality of the job, the work environment 
and job security. 


© A Missouri Labor-Management Coordinating 
Council should be established to encourage 
the development of more area labor- 
management councils in Missouri. 


@ A Missouri State Council for Full Employment 
should be established. 


One of Missouri’s natural resources, often 
overlooked in the crush of high-tech advances, 
is the experience and wisdom of her older 
citizens, The intricate details of our heritage may 
not be directly applicable to our future, but the 
lessons which were learned will be invaluable. 
It is expensive, sometimes tragically so, to make 
the same mistakes again, 25, 50 or 75 years later. 
The Commission recommended formal steps to 
pass on this knowledge to all Missourians. 
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© The Departments of Higher Education and 
Social Services should develop plans to 
encourage and motivate older citizens to 
share their knowledge and qualifications by 
serving the economic and social needs of the 
state and its younger citizens. 


The complex problems of ‘high-tech medical 
treatment raise moral, ethical, social and 
financial questions. Without proper planning, 
the issues will become even more difficult as 
we move into the 21st century. The Commission 
recommended the state take a leadership role 
in providing a forum for the conflicts which 
inevitably will occur with the advance of medical 
technology. 


@ The governor should establish a permanent 
Commission on Bioethical Issues, comprised 
of a broad range of citizens informed on 
medical technology, science, health care 
delivery systems, social science and the 
religious and ethical aspects of health care. 


Energy 


The Commission found that state government 
and the energy industry both have the potential 
to conserve and expand the state’s energy 
resources. The report targets four areas where 
Missouri may find energy opportunities, 


© State government should encourage develop- 
ment of Missouri's hydroelectric resources; 
Industrial cogeneration should be encour- 
aged; Research activities in the areas of 
fluidized-bed combustion and of pipeline 
transportation of high sulfur coal should be 
supported and expanded, and: Both private 
and public organizations should strengthen 
existing energy conservation programs. 

Goverment/business 

cooperation 


The synergy of government/business relation- 
ships remains an untapped source for improving 
Missouri’s future, the Commission found. By 


“State government and the energy 
industry both have the potential 
to conserve and expand the state's 
energy resources.” 


sharing unique resources for a common goal, 
businesses and government can cooperate in a 
number of areas to better serve Missourians. 
While the Commission offered specific proposals 
in a few areas, the possibilities for beneficial 
government/business cooperation are limitless. 


® Vocational education institutions should 
develop cooperative, mutually supporting 
relationships with private employers, 
employer associations and labor organiza- 
tions in the state. These relationships would 
encourage and help establish on-site voca- 
tional training programs within the private 
sphere. The state should consider providing 
appropriate incentives to increase the amount 
of employer-sponsored vocational education 
in Missouri. 
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© Private industry and the state should 
strengthen their support for research univer- 
sities. These facilities are central to the ability 
of the state to compete for, attract and 
develop industry, 


© Private insurers should develop and make 
available additional and appropriate long. 
term care policies, and the Missouri Division 
of Insurance should study the new field of 
long-term care insurance, and propose a 
program that would encourage insurers to 
extend and expand such coverage to 
Missourians. 


Employee/employer 


While the partnership between government and 
business can provide a number of opportunities 


for the year 2000, the business sector was 
encouraged to make its own contributions to 
a better future. It is the private sector which 
provides the majority of jobs in the state today, 
and therefore has the greatest opportunity to 
make the most impact in a number of areas. 
For example, more attention will have to be 
paid to the needs of employees and prospective 
employees because of a changing workforce. 
There will be fewer new workers available and 
those in the workforce will often require 
extensive, specialized training to carry out their 
duties. Employers may find themselves in a 
“bidding war” for certain skills. Additional 
benefits—child care, wellness programs and 
others—may become commonplace as progres- 
sive companies try to attract and keep qualified 
employees. 
® Employers should investigate, develop and 
support a variety of employer-sponsored and 
employee-supported child care facilities. Any 
workfare or low-income training programs 
funded by state or local government should 
include adequately financed child care 
components as well. 


Business, although it may find a ready partner 
in the local school system or a nearby public 
or private college, will have to ensure that its 
workers receive appropriate training. America 
in general, and Missouri in particular, cannot 
match the low labor costs enjoyed by foreign 
industries, This will create increased pressure 
for high-tech innovations and employees with 
the training and skills to use these new resources. 
It is no longer a question of whether automation 
will take jobs away from the American worker. 
American workers must use automation or see 
their jobs go elsewhere. However, workers may 
gain job security by mastering high-tech skills 
or by transferring skills to new applications. 
© Private employers in Missouri should accept 
more responsibility for providing training 
and retraining for their employees. 


Studies project that Missouri, like the rest of 
the nation, will see 4 substantial shift away from 
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the traditional employment base of manufactur- 
ing by the year 2000. The lost manufacturing 
jobs will be replaced in numbers by service 
industry jobs, but the effect could be a reduction 
in the standard of living. Service industry 
workers, according to studies, do not earn as 
much as their counterparts involved in manu- 
facturing, benefits are often less and the work 
week is not as long since some of the work 
is part-time. The conclusion is that there will 
be jobs in Missouri in the year 2000, but the 
standard of living would be measurably less for 
some of those jobs. 


® Employers should recognize and respond to 
the fact that most workers desire full-time 
employment, with fair and reasonable 
benefits and a livable wage. 


A final recommendation 


Missouri has taken the first step, perhaps the 
most important one, toward a better future for 
all her citizens. But even as important as this 
step may be, it will have no effect on the future 
without our participation. 


We as Missourians face the challenge of 
preparing for the future. We know that certain 
possibilities—a declining standard of living, 
failures of farm and rural communities, loss of 
vital, irreplaceable natural resources, an eroded 
educational system—are likely if we do not take 
bold steps now to improve for today and excel 
for the future. 


We know that the future is malleable, that we 


can shape our opportunities and enhance the 
Missouri of the year 2000. Certainly, our future 
is being shaped today, by our actions or despite 
them. Through the efforts of the Missouri 
Opportunity 2000 Commission, we are better 
able to prepare for the consequences of today’s 
trends and issues as they will impact our 
common future. 


Therefore, the Commission’s most important 
recommendation, the one by which the others 
might be judged, may be its final one: 


“Additional benefits—child care, wellness 
programs and others—may become common- 


place as progessive companies try to attract 
and keep qualified employees.” 


® The governor should establish a process to 
facilitate implementation of the recommen. 
dations presented in this report, and that a 
mechanism be put in place to promote, 
analyze and report to the governor on the 
progress of implementation. 


We can be assured that, by the year 2000, we 
will be living in a state which is the product 
of our own efforts. At that time, all Missourians 
will be able to judge the sincerity, the integrity 
and the scope of the Commission’s work. Too, 
we will have the perspective to judge the impact 
of its implementation. What remains for the 
Missourians of today is to show the leadership 
necessary to bring about the results we all desire. 
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We are confident that the governor, the 
legislature and Missourians everywhere will 
respond with positive enthusiasm to the 
opportunity to prepare for the future. Our hope 
is that the citizens of the year 2000 will be able 
to look back on our efforts today as the 
inspiration and foundation for a better Missouri. 


About the authors: Gregg Hartley served as 
executive director of the Missouri Opportunity 
2000 Commission during its 18-month lifespan. 
He now is director of the Division of Profes- 
sional Registration for the Department of 
Economic Development. Hoyd Gilzow is 
executive deputy secretary of state for Secretary 
of State Roy Blunt. 


BASELINE AND ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC FORECASTS 


INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


The Commission contracted with Wharton 
Econometrics Forecasting Associates, Inc., a 
well-Known international consulting firm, to 
provide economic consulting services. This 
portion of the Commission's report presents the 
baseline and various alternative economic 
forecasts for the U.S. and Missouri through the 
year 2000. The U.S. forecasts were prepared 
using Wharton’s Long-Term Model of the U.S. 
economy. 


The baseline forecast embodies those views of 
the economy which are felt to be most likely. The 
trend growth scenario presents an economy with- 
out large cyclical swings, but with similar aver- 
age growth. The lower- and higher-growth scen- 
arios show the impact of the accumulation of both 
positive and negative factors which could affect 
growth in the long run. These views of the econ- 
omy are very useful for the long-term planning 
when possible alternative states-of-the-world 
must be explored. These four U.S. forecasts are 
discussed in detail below. 


The baseline and three alternative U.S. fore- 
casts were then used as drivers in the preparation 
of corresponding baseline and alternative fore- 
casts for the Missouri economy. The Missouri 
forecasts were prepared using Wharton’s Mis- 
souril State Model. The details of the Missouri 
State Model forecasts are available in separate 
documentation. Appendices II-a through II-d 
provide examples of some of the key data. The 
forecast results are discussed below following 
the detailed analysis of the U.S. outlook. 


BASELINE FORECAST 


The U.S. economy will experience slower popu- 
lation and employment growth through the fore- 
cast period. This has an impact on overall eco- 
nomic growth, which is generally at lower levels 
near the end of the forecast period compared with 
the early years of the forecast. 


The slowdown in population growth which 
began in the early 1960s is now affecting the 
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growth rate of the labor force. The reduction in 
the growth rate is the primary reason for 
potential growth declining from highs in the 
1950s and 1960s to more moderate levels in the 
1980s and 1990s. Declining labor force growth 
means that labor markets will tighten and wages 
will rise. 


Major Assumptions 


6 Long-term demographic trends continue to 
affect economic growth through declining 
population growth and the aging of the 
population. 

® Fiscal and monetary policy are assumed to 
be relatively stable, which helps to reduce 
inflationary expectations. 

e Spending constraints at the federal level 
help to curtail deficits, which remain under 
control indefinitely and continue to shrink 
as a Share of the total economy. 

® Export growth starts to outpace import 
growth because of the dollar’s decline. This 
eventually brings net exports into surplus 
for much of the forecast period. 


Demographic Outlook 


Population growth has been on a downward 
trend for many years. During the 1960s and 1970s, 
population growth of 1.1% a year was common. In 
the 1980s 1.0% growth per year is the norm, and by 
the end of the 1990s will be in the 0.8% range. This 
decline is projected to continue so that by the end 
of the forecast period total population growth 
will be a mere 0.7% per year. 


Over a 15-year forecast period a change in 
population growth of this degree has many impli- 
cations for the outlook. If the population is not 
growing very rapidly, labor force growth, the 
housing industry, the level and types of consumer 
goods required, and the average age of the popu- 
lation are affected. Slowing population growth 
also has implications for the types of goods and 
services required by governmental entities in the 
economy. Demographics is perhaps the most 
important feature in terms of any variable’s 
economic impacts, especially when projections 
are for a 15-year period. 


When aforecastis prepared for a 15-year period, 
the echoes of various demographic events can be 
seen. For example, women of the postwar baby- 
boom generation are now in their prime child- 
bearing age and their progeny will start to enter 
child-bearing age groups by the end of the fore- 
cast. Also, children born in recent years as a 
result of the baby boom echo will start to place 
increasing strains on the education system sev- 
eral years into the forecast which has implica- 
tions for government policy. The increase in the 
number of women in the 16-35 age group has 
raised the number of live births per year from 3.1 
million in 1973 to just over 3.85 million in 1986. 
The number of live births per year will continue 
to climb for the next four years and then decline 
until 2000. 


The increase in the number of live births and 
estimated net migration of 750,000 per year are 
helping to keep population growth from declining 
more rapidly despite a total fertility rate of less 
than 2%. Declining mortality rates are also help- 
ing to prop up population growth. 


As the baby-boom generation matures, the 
average age of the population increases because 
of the sheer size of this generation and declining 
mortality rates. The agng of the population has 
been going on for many years. In 1950, 12.2% of 
the population was age 60 and over. By 1980 the 
figure was 15.7% and by the end of the forecast 
16.7% of the population will be in this category. 
Just beyond the end of the forecast period the first 
age cohorts of the baby-boom generation will be 
retiring. This has implications for the Social 
Security: system which relies on working indi- 
viduals to support those on the retirement rolls. 


Theaging of the population will have a tendency 
to keep household growth higher than population 
growth. This is because headship rates — the 
number of individuals who head a household 
divided by the total population — are always 
higher for older age groups. Since there is an 
increasing number of individuals in older age 
groups, a more rapid increase in the number of 
households will be observed. From 1986 to 2000 
the average growth per year in the number of 
households will be 1.4% while population wili 
show average growth of 0.9%. 


These demographic shifts will have a major 
impacton the economy. Slower population growth 
means a reduced level of demand, especially for 
nondurable consumption goods and, -ultimately, 
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slower economic growth. The aging population 
will also cause a shift in the composition of 
demand. For example, consumption of services, 
especially health services, will be strong, while 
nondurables and durables consumption will have 
a tendency to weaken. 


Average household growth is 1.7% from 1986 to 
1996 but then quickly drops toward 1.0%. This 
slowdown means that the market for durable 


’ goods will falter. Residential investment growth 


will also weaken for the same reason. This is 
particularly evidentin housing starts, which come 
in at about 1.75 million units per year early in the 
forecast and end up at slightly below 1.5 million 
units per year in the last few years of the forecast. 


Labor Supply 


Male participation in the labor force has de- 
clined during the past 35 years going from over 
86% in 1950 to just over 76% in 1985. The reasons 
for this decline are increasing school enrollment 
rates and the trend toward earlier retirement. 
Both of these trends have stabilized in recent 
years. By the end of the forecast period the male 
participation rate is just over 72% which repre- 
sents much less of a decline than was seen from 
1950 to 1985. ' 


On the other hand, the female participation rate 
has been rising rapidly. From 1950 to 1985 the rate 
went from 34% to almost 55% and is projected to 
be approaching 63% by the end of the forecast. 
This rapid upward movement can be explained by 
noting that women have seen ever increasing 
employment opportunities, changes in society’s 
views, lower fertility rates, and wage increases. 


Changes in both male and female participation 
rates will not be as dramatic during the forecast 
period as during the period 1950-85. This, coupled 
with the fact that the baby-boom generation is 
already in the labor force, will slow the growth in 
the labor force. Labor force growth averages 
about 2% during the first couple of years of the 
forecast and ends up at about 1% by the end of the 
forecast. This slower growth causes the labor 
market to tighten and forces up wages as em- 
ployers compete for workers. 


Composition of Demand 
Table 1 lists expenditure shares of real GNP 


(Gross National Product) for ten year intervals 
from 1970 to 2000. Consumption will increase asa 


share of real GNP through 1990 and then decline 
slightly. For the three main consumption cate- 
gories the changing demographic structure of the 
economy has had and will continue to have large 
impacts. 


e The declining rate of population growth and 
the low income elasticity of most nondurable 
goods will continue to cause the nondurables 
share to decline. 

@e Durables share of real GNP will continue to 
grow because of real disposable income 
growth. However, the slowdown in the rate 
of household formation will moderate growth 
in durables consumption. 

@ Real disposable income, income growth, the 
aging of the population, and changes in life- 
styles have had amajor impact on service’s 
share in the past. While service’s share will 
climb, the increase will not be as dramatic as 
was seen from 1970 to 1980. On the down side, 
the slowdown in household growth reduces 
the growth in housing services. 


Business investment has continually grown as 
a share of real GNP. Advances in technology are 
assumed to provide many opportunities for in- 
creasing productivity with capital investment. 
Also, international competition will provide a 
strong incentive to invest. 


Residential investment in the long run is de- 
termined by demographic factors and the factors 
that determine household formation, like real per 
capita income growth, the relative price of hous- 
ing, and the growth of employment. During the 
latter part of the forecast period, the baby-boom 
generation’s impact on residential investment is 
expected to lessen. The slowdown in the growth in 
the number of households will pull down the level 
of housing starts over the forecast period. The 
aging of the population will also have a tendency 
to increase the demand for multi-unit starts rela- 
tive to single-unit starts. 


Table 1 
EXPENDITURE SHARE OF REAL GNP 
(Percent) 

1970 1980 1990 2000 

Consumption 61.7 62.8 65.8 64.5 
Durables 6.7 7.7 9.4 9.4 
Nondurables 28.8 23.5 23.7 22.3 
Services 26.2 31.1 32.7 32.8 
Investment 15.4 16.1 16.4 17.3 
Nonresidential 10.9 12.2 12.2 12.5 
Residential 4.5 3.9 4.2 4.8 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
EXPENDITURE SHARE OF REAL GNP 


(Percent) 

1970 1980 1990 2000 

Net Exports -1.2 1.5 -1.7 0.1 
Exports 7.4 12.1 11.9 13.6 
Imports 8.6 10.6 13.6 13.4 
Total Government 23.7 19.4 19.5 17.6 
Federal 11.1 8.0 8.0 6.6 
State and Local 12.6 11.4 11.5 11.0 


From 1990 on, export’s share of real GNP in- 
crease more than twice as fast as does import’s 
share. By the end of the forecast period, trade will 
have a positive impact on real growth. This is due 
to more international competition and the in- 
creasing ability of domestic manufacturers to 
compete in export markets. This increased abil- 
ity comes from business investment which pro- 
motes productivity and a stable dollar through 
much of the forecast period. 


Total governments’ share of real GNP has been 


‘and will continue to be on a long-term decline. Both 


federal and state and local governments determine 
this pattern. The federal government share drops 
more rapidly than the state and local share because 
more of the governmental burdens to maintain a 
safety net will be shifted to state and local govern- 
ments. Changes in demographics will also dictate 
higher expenditures by state and local govern- 
ments on education than was seen in recent history. 


Composition of Output 


Table 2 shows shares of real output for some 
sectors of the economy. The share of total manu- 
facturing output to real GNP hasrisen continually 
from 1950 and is projected to continue to do so. 
Durables share continues to grow, while non- 
durables share stays relatively unchanged. This 
is due to growth in the demand for durables and 
declining demand for nondurables as a result of 
the growth in real disposable income. Services 
share also rises over time because of growing 
demand for services relative to other areas of 
consumption. For other sectors, most of the 
change in output shares takes place between 1980 
and 1990. After that point, output of the commer- 
cial, regulated; and wholesale and retail sectors 
stay at about the same levels relative to real GNP. 
Output of the finance, insurance, and real estate 
sector does decline from 1990-2000 and this decline 
is a reflection of slowing demand and intense 
competition in this area which will weed out 
providers of these types of output. : 


Table 2 
SHARES OF REAL OUTPUT 
(Percent) 

1970 1980 1990 2000 
Total Manufacturing 20.9 20.9 21.3 22.1 
Durables 12.6 12.6 12.8 13.5 
Nondurables 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.6 
Services 12.2 13.9 15.2 15.9 
CommercialandOther 48.3 51.1 53.0 53.6 

Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate 13.2 14.6 15.4 14.9 
Regulated 4.2 4,1 3.4 3.6 
Wholesale and Retail 15.2 15.7 17.2 17.3 


TREND FORECAST 


Our trend forecast is based on smoothing key 
baseline assumptions over the entire forecast 
period based on their starting and ending values 
in the baseline forecast. This method produces a 
forecast which is devoid of any large cyclical 
swings but also makes the years between cycles 
look very different from the baseline. The result- 
ing growth path is generally higher than the 
baseline during the first part of the forecast and 
generally lower during the second part of the 
forecast. 


Major Assumptions 


e In general all components of GNP exhibit 
smooth and continuous growth approaching 
the ending period value of the baseline. 

e Strong cyclical swings are not observed for 
housing starts, or, consequently, residential 
investment. 

e Monetary authorities do not foresee a reason 
to tighten the money supply, therefore short- 
and long-term interest rates do not increase 
much, 

e Real government expenditures and energy 
prices have no tendency to show a cyclical 
pattern due to stable economic growth. 


LOWER GROWTH 


In the lower-growth alternative interest rates 
are forced upward in response to rising inflation, 
lowering investment and consumer spending. 
Government expenditures slow down and foreign 
growth is lower as well, limiting export oppor- 
tunities. The aggregate effect will be to lessen the 
average annual GNP growth to 1.9% through 2000 
compared with 2.8% in the baseline. 
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Major Assumptions 


e Monetary policy, in the face of higher infla- 
tion, will be more stringent leading to higher 
real interest rates. 

e Federal government expenditures are lower. 
Lower economic growth reduces tax collec- 
tions, resulting in continuing deficits. 

@ Lower growth in the U.S. pulls down foreign 
growth. 

e Population growth is lower. 


Population 


Lower fertility rates and shorter life expectan- 
cies willslow population growth to an average of 
0.5% over the forecast period, compared with 
0.9% in the baseline. This will have a negative 
impact upon household formation, resulting in 
an average 1.1% growth per year, 0.3% beneath 
the baseline. 


Wages and Prices 


In response to successful collective bargaining, 
wage rates increase modestly from the baseline 
average of 7.0%, to 7.2% in the low alternative. 
Increase wage costs are transferred to the: con- 
sumer, resulting in a wage-price spiral which 
drives overall prices upward. Consequently, 
inflation averages 5.6% a year in the low-growth 
alternative versus 4.8% in the baseline. Higher 
inflation boosts interest rates, which in turn 
inhibit business expansion and job creation. 


Productivity and Employment 


Weak recovery periods and high interest rates 
allow only moderate growth in business fixed 
investment, impeding the development and im- 
plementation of new technology, especially in 
manufacturing. This, in conjunction with threat- 
ened cutbacks in employment, discourages in- 
creases in worker productivity. The sustained 
period of high unemployment following down- 
turns in the business cycle interrupts the training 
of entry-level workers, further inhibiting pro- 
ductivity gains. These factors result in the un- 
employment rate remaining above 7.0% from 
1986 to 2000, and an average growth in output per 
person of 1.2% in the low-growth alternative 
versus 1.5% in the baseline. 


Monetary Policy and Interest Rates 


Money supply growth in the low alternative is 
generally accommodative, and exhibits an average 


growth rate slightly below the nominal GNP. In 
1989 and 1990, however, accelerating inflation 
causes the Federal Reserve Board to restrict the 
growth of the monetary aggregates. This action 
coupled with persistent inflation, drives -the 
short-term Treasury billrate up from6.7% in 1986 
to 8.7% in 1990. The run-up in short-term rates 
coupled with inflation above 6% push the AAA 
corporate bond rate to a peak of 12.2% in 1990. 


Fiscal Policy 


The average growth rate of government ex- 
penditures is reduced from 1.8% to 1.1% in the 
low-growth alternative. Federal government ex- 
penditures are reduced from an average growth 
rate of 0.8% to 0.2%. Real defense spending is 
reduced to 0.38% from 0.9%, and nondefense ex- 
penditures fall less than 0.1% on average. 


In this scenario, however, decreasing federal 
government expenditures does not produce the 
desired effect of lessening the deficit. Instead, the 
restriction in government spending dampens 
economic growth, which results in lower tax 
revenues. Decreased revenues coupled with a 
growing debt service offsets the reduction in 
expenditures. As a result, the federal deficit in- 
creases under this scenario. 


State and local government expenditure growth 
drops from 2.4% to 1.8%. Due to the demographic 
trend toward lower birth rate and fewer school 
age children, growth in state education expend- 
itures slows to 1.5% on average, 0.6% beneath the 
baseline growth rate. 


Investment 


Lower economic growth greatly increases the 
costs andrisks of investment. Therefore, both res- 
idential and business investment suffer declines 
in growth. Relative to the baseline the recession- 
ary declines are deeper and the recoveries weaker, 
producing an adverse risk environment. 


® Business fixed investment, suffering from 
weak growth in production and increases in 
interest rates, grows at an average of 1.7% 
versus 2.9%. 
© Residential investment grows only 0.9% per 
‘ year over the period 1986-2000. Both lower 
economic growth and the assumed demo- 
graphic trends limit the number of people 
seeking new housing units. New housing 
starts never exceed 1.4 million units and fall 
to about one million units by 2000. 
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Consumption 


The deep recessions and longer periods of slow 
economic and personal income growth seriously 
constrict consumption spending. Workers uncer- 
tain job security and aware of rising prices 
become more conservative in spending. As a 
result, the savings rate increases significantly. 


Consequently, consumption grows at 1.5% 
versus the 2.6% average for the baseline. Lower 
levels of consumer confidence and high interest 
rates dampen purchases of furniture and auto- 
mobiles. 


Foreign Activity 


Lower growth in. the United States has a nega- 
tive influence on the world economy, pulling real 
foreign growth down to an average of 2.7% per 
year during the 1986-2000 forecast period. Infla- 
tion among the major trading partners averages 
5.8%, compared with 5.6% in the United States. 


@ Amild economic expansion and higher rate 
of inflation abroad cause imports to weaken, 
resulting in average growth of 2.3% versus 
3.5% in the baseline. 

@ Exports average growth rate drops to 4.9% 
compared with 5.4% in the baseline as foreign 
consumption reacts to sluggish economic 
growth. 

® Import growth averages less than export 
growth resulting in a surplus of real net 
exports by 1996. 


HIGHER GROWTH 


The higher-growth alternative represents a 
dramatic improvement over the baseline — 
prices grow more slowly, interest rates mod- 
erate, and productivity increases. Over the fore- 
cast period, real GNP is expected to average 
3.5% annual growth, compared with 2.8% in the 
baseline. Stable prices and modest wage gains 
help to restore the international competitive- 
ness of U.S. exports. 


Major Assumptions 


@® Monetary policy, in the face of lower infla- 
tion, will be more expansionary leading to 
lower real interest rates. 

@e Asaconsequence of expansionary monetary 
policy interest rates will be lower. 

@ Real federal government expenditures are 
higher. High growth increases tax collec- 
tions, shrinking the deficit throughout the 
forecast period. 


e The world economic environment shows 
greater cooperation and higher growth. 

e Population growth is higher than in the 
baseline. 


Population Outlook 


Slightly higher fertility rates and longer life 
expectancies for men and womenresultin popula- 
tion growth of 1.3% versus 0.9% in the base case. 
The number of households averages growth of 
1.7% per year during 1986-2000, compared with 
1.4% in the baseline. 


Wages and Prices 


Wage rates grow moderately at 6.8% annually, 
slightly below the baseline’s 7.0% average. Be- 
cause of improved labor relations and workers’ 
strong preference for job security, wage gains are 
modest — just enough to keep pace with the 
expected inflation rate. Inflation as measured by 
the GNP implicit price deflator averages 3.9% 
during 1986-2000, compared with 4.8% in the 
baseline. 


Energy Prices 


Imported oil prices increase at rates of 4.1% in 
the first decade and 6.7% thereafter averaging 
3.0% above the expected inflation rate. Because of 
a weakened oil price cartel, however, coupled 
with lowernon-cartel oil prices, asupply shockis 
not foreseen. 


Productivity and Employment 


The outlook for productivity growth continues 
toimprovein the higher-growth scenario because 
of modest wage growth, stable prices, improved 
labor relations, and the use of advanced tech- 
nology. Overall, productivity grows at an average 
of 1.7% compared with 1.5% in the baseline. With 
the continued expansion and improved interna- 
tional competitiveness of the U.S., economy em- 
ployment growth is also stronger. Workers are 
drawn into the labor force at an annual rate of 
1.6% compared with 1.2% in the baseline. 


Monetary Policy and Interest Rates 


It is assumed that monetary authorities ease 
creditconditions by expanding the money supply. 
Growth in the money supply averages 7.7%, 
compared with 7.6% in the baseline. As a con- 
sequence, both long- and short-term interest rates 
fall below their baseline levels, boosting both 
aggregate spending and the desired capital stock. 
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Fiscal Policy 


Extra growth and lower interest rates reduce 
the federal budget deficit. Because of lower infla- 
tion, real federal government spending growth 
averages 1.4% annually versus 0.8% in the base- 
line. In real terms defense spending grows 1.5% 
annually and nondefense 0.9%. The slowdown in 
total nominal spending brings the deficit down 
gradually to $44.4 billion in 1996. 


Investment 


Improvedcredit conditions in the higher growth 
scenario promote higher investment. 


e Business fixed investment shows a robust 
growth, 3.8% compared with 2.9% annual 
growth in the baseline. 

e Residential investment exhibits 2.7% growth 
versus 1.8%-~growth in the baseline. 


Consumption 


Consumer spending grows rapidly in this 
alternative. 


e Low interest rates expand the money supply 
and allow consumers to increase their bor- 
rowing. 

e Rising employment and lower inflation build 
consumer confidence and promote consump- 
tion. 


Real expenditures on personal consumption 
are forecast to average 3.4% and should boost 
overall economic growth. 


Foreign Activity 


The world economic environment in this scen- 
ario is characterized by greater economic coop- 
eration and higher growth. As confidence in the 
world economy rises, U.S. interest rates fall, and 
higher productivity increases demand for U.S. 
exports. In addition, the expansion of world 
growth causes foreign prices to decrease, thus 
promoting a rise in U.S. imports. 


e Exports are forecast to average 5.7% growth 
per year, compared with 5.4% in the baseline. 

e Overall, imports will grow 4.4% annually, 
0.9% above the baseline. 

e Faster growth in U.S. exports and reduction 
in foreign prices cause the U.S. current 
account balance to improve, 


COMPARISON OF BASELINE AND ALTER- 
NATIVE FORECASTS 


Table 3 presents the average growth rates of 
three key economic indicators in the baseline 
forecast and the three alternative forecasts over 
the period of 1986 to 2000. The variation in growth 
rates indicates how the states-of-the-world in the 
year 2000 would differ in each of the four forecasts. 


Table 3 
AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH 
(1986 to 2000) 
Trend High Low 
Baseline Growth Growth Growth 
Real GNP 2.8 3.1 3.5 1.9 
Productivity 1.5 1.6 1.7 1.2 
Inflation 4.8 4.6 3.9 5.6 


To reiterate, the baseline forecast presents an 
economy of moderate real growth of 2.8% and 
moderate inflation of 4.8% annually. In contrast, 
- the trend growth scenario has higher real GNP 
_ growth, lower inflation, and slightly higher pro- 
ductivity. The trend growth scenario avoids the 
cyclic patterns of the baseline, allowing growth 
to be continuous instead of stop-and-go. 


The high growth scenario is an optimistic al- 
ternative to the baseline forecast..In the high 
growth economy, growth of real GNP is 0.7% 
higher annually than in the baseline. The higher 
real growth is accompanied by higher productiv- 
ity growth and lower inflation. 


In contrast, the low growth scenario is a pessi- 
mistic alternative to the baseline. Real GNP 
growth is 0.9% lower than the baseline and pro- 
ductivity growth is 0.3% lower than the baseline. 
Inflation, which is 0.8% higher than the baseline, 
accompanies the lower real growth and lower 
productivity. 


* The unemployment rates in the baseline and the 
three scenarios follow general economic trends. 
The baseline shows a slight decline in unemploy- 
ment from 7.1% in 1985 to 6.8% in 2000. The trend 
growth scenario has a similar pattern of a slight 
decline in unemployment. As expected, the high- 
growth scenario has unemployment well below 
the baseline, declining to 5.9% in 2000. The low- 
growth scenarioshows increasing unemployment, 
rising to 7.9% by the end of the forecast period. 


In general, employment shares do not show 
significant trends over the forecast period. The 
exception to this is the manufacturing sector. The 
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manufacturing share declines in the baseline and 
in each scenario as the importance of manufactur- 
ing in the U.S. economy continues to decline. This 
decline is particularly marked in the low-growth 
scenario where the manufacturing share falls 
3.3% by the year 2000. Motor vehicles (including 
auto parts),electricalequipment and instruments, 
and food and beverages (including food process- 
ing) show slight declines in employment shares 
over the forecast period. 


Table 4 
OTHER ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Trend High Low 
Baseline Growth Growth Growth 


1986 2000 1986 2000 1986 2000 1986 2000 


Unemployment Rate 

(Percent) 71 #68 71 #67 66 59 75 7.9 
Employment Shares 

(Percent) 

Manufac- 

turing 175 142 175 14.7 178 145 17.2 139 
Motor 

Vehicles 08 06 08 O06 O08 06 07 05 
Transpor- 

tation 1.0 10 10 O08 1. 10 10 08 
Equipment 

Excluding Autos 

Electrical 26 23 26 23 27 22 26 2.38 
Equipment and 

Instruments 

Food & 1.5 12 15 12 #15 12 #15 £12 
Beverages 


MISSOURI VERSUS U.S. ECONOMIC PER- 
FORMANCE: 1975-86 


Missouri’s economic performance fell short of 
U.S. economic performance during the 1975-86 
period. Over this period, U.S. employment grew 
at an average annual compound growth rate of 
2.42 percent while Missouriemployment grew by 
only 1.70 percent per year. Missouri’s slowerthan 
U.S. average employment growth tended to en- 
courage outmigration. As a result, Missouri’s 
population grew at a rate substantially below 
that for the U.S.; 0.53 percent per year for Missouri 
versus 1.02 percent for the U.S. 


Missouri’s manufacturing sector also grew 
more slowly than the U.S. manufacturing sector 
(0.42 percent per year in Missouri versus 0.61 
percent per year). This somewhat weak manufac- 
turing sector performance in Missouri occurred 
despite strong employment growth performance 
in three of Missouri’s major manufacturing 
sectors: electrical machinery (1.28 percent over 
the 1975-86 period per year); motor vehicles (1.91 


percent per year); and non-auto transportation 
equipment (1.36 percent per year). The strong 
growth performance of the latter two sectors, in 
turn, can be attributed to strong growth in U.S. 
industrial production in these Sectors during the 
1975-86 period; U.S. motor vehicle industrial pro- 
duction grew at 4.83 percent annual rate while 
non-auto transportation equipment industrial 
production grew at an annual rate of 3.31 percent. 


Consumer prices in Missourigrew at an average 
annual rate of 6.46 percent per year during the 
1975-86 period. U.S. consumer prices, over the 
same period, grew at a slightly higher annual 
rate of 6.53 percent per year. 


EFFECT OF ALTERNATIVE FUTURE U.S. 
ECONOMIC GROWTH PATHS ON THE 
MISSOURI ECONOMY 


Four forecasts of the Missouri economy were 
produced over the 1986-2000 period using Whar- 
ton’s Missouri State Model. These forecasts are 
produced using the output of the four U.S. alterna- 
tive forecasts previously presented; namely the 
Baseline, Trend Growth, Low-Growth, and High- 
Growth. 


Table 5 presents selected predicted growth 
rates over the 1986-2000 period for U.S. and 
Missouri economic variables under the four 
alternative scenarios. Tables 6 and 7 provide 
selected growth rate and variable level data for 
the Baseline Forecast. Table 8 compares the three 
alternative forecasts with the Baseline Fore- 
cast. Tables 9 through 11 provide growth rate 
summaries for the three alternative forecasts 
while Tables 12 through 14 show selected forecast 
data values for these three alternatives. Detailed 
forecast tables for the four Missouri forecasts are 
contained in Appendices II-a through II-d. 


Under the Baseline Forecast, U.S. employment 
growth averages 1.29 percent over the 1986-2000 
period which is significantly below its 1975-86 
growth rate of 2.42 percent. Missouri’s total 
employment growth rate also declines from 1.70 
percent over the 1975-86 period to 0.96 percent 
over the 1986-2000 period, but this decline is much 
less dramatic than for the U.S. As a result, 
Missouri employment growth is much closer to 
U.S. growth during the forecast period. 


Labor force growth in Missouri over the 1986- 
2000 period under the Baseline Forecast is some- 
what slower than employment growth which 
leads to a decline in the unemployment rate from 
6.03 percent in 1986 to 5.20 percent in 2000. Popula- 
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tion growth in Missouri averages 0.40 percent per 
year during the 1986-2000 period. Labor force as a 
percent of total population rises from 49.8 percent 
in 1986 to 52.8 percent by the year 2000. This 
higher ratio of labor force to population reflects 
continued increases in labor force participation 
and an increase in the ratio of working age 
population to total population. 


Real personal disposable income grows by 2.45 
percent per year from 1986 through 2000 which is 
slightly slower than the rate of real income 
growth for the U.S. Missouri’s somewhat weaker 
realincome growth can be attributed to its slightly 
weaker employment growth. 


Projected Missouri consumer price index (CPI) 
growth under the Baseline Forecast is somewhat 
higher than U.S. CPI growth, but both inflation 
rates are significantly below the 6.5 percent CPI 
growth experienced over the 1975-86 period. 


Missouri manufacturing sector employment 
grows during 1986-2000 at an average annual rate 
of 0.16 percent versus an average annual rate of 
increase of 0.42 percent during the 1976-86 period. 
This drop in Missouri manufacturing sector em- 
ployment growth over the forecast period is due 
in part to productivity gains in the sector, more 
output can be produced with fewer workers, and 
partly due to slowdowns in industrial production 
growth in the transportation equipment manufac- 
turing industries. Over the 1986-2000 period, the 
industrial production index for autos grows at an 
average annual rate of 1.39 percent versus a 4.83 
percent growth rate over the 1975-86 period. 
Similarly, the industrial production index for 
non-auto transportation equipment is projected 
to grow at an annual rate of 2.65 percent during 
the 1986-2000 period whichis substantially below 
its 3.31 percent annual growth rate over the 1975- 
86 period. 


The primary difference between the Trend 
Growth and Baseline scenarios is that the former 
scenario includes smooth projections for inputs 
and that policy moves are made to avert or damp 
cyclical swings. While the Trend Growth and 
Baseline forecasts are expected to produce very 
similar output and employment growth paths 
over the very long term, the absence of major 
business cycles of the 1986-2000 period, however, 
leads to a higher growth projection under the 
Trend Growth during this period for both output 
and employment. Over a longer time span, the 
two scenarios produce convergent growth paths. 


Average annual U.S. and Missouri employment 
growth under the Trend Growth scenario exceeds 


that under the Baseline by between 0.1 and 0.2 
percent per year. Projected labor force growth 
changes by similar percentage amounts. These 
small differences in employment and labor force 
growth leads to only small changes in the pro- 
jected U.S. and Missouri population growth. Since 
U.S. employment growth, increases by slightly 
more than does Missouri’s employment growth, 
Missouri’s population growth slows slightly 
relative to its Baseline Forecast performance. 
Personalincome growth under the Trend forecast 
increases by about 0.3 percent relative to its 
Baseline Forecast rate. Consumer price inflation 
rates are reduced slightly under the Trend Growth 
versus Baseline (cyclical) forecast. Missouri 
manufacturing sector employment growth im- 
proves by almost 0.3 percent per year (Trend 
Growth versus Baseline) due to higher U.S. in- 
dustrial production growth. 


The Low-Growth and Higher-Growth scenarios 
provide a wide but plausible range for employ- 
ment growth potentials in both the U.S. and 
Missouri. As described above in the discussion of 
the corresponding U.S. scenarios, the Low- 
Growth scenario assumes unfavorable circum- 
stances in numerous areas while, conversely, the 
High-Growth scenario embodies favorable 
economic circumstances in these same areas. As 
a result, the Low-Growth scenario implies not 
only lower growth but also higher inflation than 
embodied in the High-Growth scenario. 


Under the Low-Growth scenario, average 
annual employment growth over the 1986-2000 
period in the U.S. and Missouri falls below the 
Baseline rates by between 0.6 and 0.7 percent per 
year. Under the High-Growth alternative, U.S. 
and Missouri annual employment growth are up 
by between 0.5 and 0.6 percent relative to their 
Baseline Forecastrates. Labor force growth shows 
similar but slightly less pronounced swings. . 


Population growth moves in the same direction 
as employment and labor force growth relative to 
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its Baseline forecast path, but the change in the 
annual population growth rate is smaller. The 
population growth rates change by between 0.3 
and 0.4 percent relative to their Baseline scenario 
rates. 


The U.S. and Missouri CPI growth rate is higher 
by about 0.9 percent per year under the Low- 
Growthscenario than under the Baseline scenario. 
CPI price growth under the High-Growth scenario 
is approximately one percent less per year than 
under the Baseline scenario. This favorable infla- 
tion outcome under the High-Growth scenario 
stems from assumed higher productivity growth 
and assumed lower primary commodity (oil and 
other) price growth. 


Real personaldisposable income exhibits larger 
growth swings than does employment. As shown 
in Table 8, under the Low-Growth scenario, real 
personal disposable income in 2000 falls below its 
Baseline value by 14.8 percent versus a9.8 percent 
drop inemployment. Conversely, under the High- 
Growth scenario, real personal disposable income 
in 2000 is 16.8 percent higher than under the 
Baseline versus a9.5 percent increase in employ- 
ment. These relatively larger swings in real 
income are due to productivity and ‘inflation 
changes. Under the High-Growth scenario, pro- 
ductivity growth is higher and inflation is lower 
which leads to larger real gains inincome thanin 
employment. Conversely, lower productivity, 
combined with higher inflation under the Low- 
Growth scenario, leads to a larger drop in real 
income than in employment. 


Missouri manufacturing sector employment 
growth is lower under the Low-Growth scenario 
than under the Baseline scenario, but the slow- 
down inemployment growth is less than the drop 
in output growth rates due to a coincident reduc- 
tion in productivity growth. Conversely, the 
Missouri manufacturing sector employment 
growth gains under the High-Growth scenario 
are muted by productivity growth improvement 
under this scenario. 


Table 5 Table 7 


ALTERNATIVE MISSOURI FORECASTS SUMMARY OF BASELINE FORECAST 
AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATES 
Variable Definition 1986 1990 1995 2000 
(1986 to 2000) 
Population 5081 5187 5258 5273 
Baseline Trend Low High P : 
Economic Variable Forecast Growth Growth Growth Labor Force 2531 2633 2717 2839 
Population Employment 2348 2451 2546 2683 
sie Kas nee nee Het Unemployment Rate 6.03 6.02 5.62 5.20 
Missouri 040 035 -0.00 0.87 Bey = 
Real Personal Disposable 
Heber roree Income 5123 56.37 63.56 71.88 
U.S. 1.27 1.43 0.71 1.80 , ‘ y , 
Missouri 0.82 0.90 0.15 1.44 Consumer Prices 315.3 376.0 479.9 618.4 
Employment Manufacturing Employment 422.9 425.9 432.8 432.3 
U.S. 1.29 1.47 0.66 1.88 
Food (20 45.9 46.7 ; ; 
Missouri 0.96 1.03 0.22 1.62 a ( ) a8 oat 
2 : Machinery (35) 30.4 31.8 31.0 32.0 
Real Personal Disposable Income ‘ Electrical Machinery (36) 48.4 50.6 52.0 53.3 
US. 2.65 2.98 1.66 3.71 Motor Vehicles (371) 33.6 31.3 32.8 36.2 
Missouri 2.45 2.75 1.28 3.59 Other Transportation 
‘ (372.9) 36.3 35.1 36.4 36.2 
Consumer Prices 
US. 4.79 4.64 5.70 3.82 
Missouri 4,93 4.81 5.86 3.94 
Industrial Activity 
U.S. Industrial Production 2.29 2.58 1:33 3.15 Table 8 


MissouriMfg.Employment 0.16 0.45 -0.48 0.70 ; 
COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVE FORECASTS 


WITH BASELINE FORECAST 
(Percentage Difference From Baseline Forecast) 


Alternative 


Table 6 Variable Definition Forecast 1990 1995. 2000 
AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE : 
Population Low -1.3 -3.4 -5.5 
SUMMARY OF BASELINE FORECAST 
High 0.8 2.8 6.7 
1986to 1990to 1995to 1986 to Trend -0.4 -1.2 -0.7 
Variable Definition 1990 1995 2000 2000 
Labor Force Low -3.0 -5.9 -8.9 
Population 0.52 0.27 0.43 0.40 ; High 2.4 5.6 8.9 
Trend -0.1 k : 
Labor Force 099 063 088 082 oe oe 7 
: Employment Low -3.8 -6.5 -9, 
Employment 1.08 0.76 1.05 0.96 a : si 
High 2.8 6.2 9.5 
Real Personal Disposable Trend 0.2 0.5 1.0 
2.42 2.43 2.49 2.45 
Horie Real Personal Disposable Low -6.7 -10.6 -14.8 
Consumer Prices 4.50 5.00 5.20 4.93 Income High 6.0 11.4 16.8 
Trend 1.8 2.7 4.2 
Manufacturing Employment 0.18 0.32 -0.02 0.16 
Consumer Prices Low 6.2 10.3 f 
Food (20) 0.43 -0.48 -0.67 -0.29 Hich 59 9.9 i; : 
Machinery (35) 1.13 -0.51 0.64 0.37 8 ; ; a 
: 4 Trend 3.1 2.5 -1.6 
Electrical Machinery (36) 1.12 0.74 0.30 0.69 ; 
Motor Vehicles (371) -1.76 0.94 0.18 -0.11 Manufacturing Employment Low -4.5 -6.7 -8.6 
Other Transportation High 4.3 6.2 7.8 
(372.9) -0.84 0.73 -0.11 -0.02 Trend 4.9 6.6 4.2 
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Table 9 Table 11 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE 
SUMMARY OF TREND-GROWTH FORECAST SUMMARY OF HIGH-GROWTH FORECAST 
1986 to 1990to 1995to 1986 to 1986 to 1990to 1995to 1986 to 
Variable Definition 1990 1995 2000 2000 Variable Definition 1990 1995 2000 2000 
Population 0.41 0.11 0.55 0.35 Population 0.72 0.67 1.19 0.87 
Labor Force 0.97 0.71 1.03 0.90 Labor Force ~ 1.60 1.24 1.51 1.44 
Employment 1.13 0.82 1.16 1.03 Employment 1.78 1.41 1.69 1.62 
Real Personal Disposable Real Personal Disposable 
Income 2.88 2.61 2.78 2.75 Income 3.92 3.45 3.47 3.59 
Consumer Prices 5.30 4.42 4.80 4.81 Consumer Prices 2.92 4.10 4.60 3.94 
Manufacturing Employment 1.38 0.65 -0.49 0.45 Manufacturing Employment 1.24 0.69 0.28 0.70 
Food (20) 0.38 -0.61 -0.67 -0.35 Food (20) 0.97 -0.25 -0.47 0.02 
Machinery (85) 3.21 -0.41 -0.42 0.61 Machinery (35) 1.61 -0.37 0.68 0.57 
Electrical Machinery (36) 2.73 0.80 -0.47 0.89 Electrical Machinery (36) 1.91 0.94 0.40 1.02 
Motor Vehicles (371) -1.06 0.43 0.42 0.00 Motor Vehicles (371) -0.15 1.34 0.28 0.53 
Other Transportation Other Transportation 
(372.9) 0.07 0.54 -0.43 0.06 (872.9) -0.35 0.77 -0.11 0.14 
Table 10 Table 12 
AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE SUMMARY OF TREND-GROWTH FORECAST 
SUMMARY OF LOW-GROWTH FORECAST 
° OP GRO Variable Definition 1986 1990 1995 1986 
1986 t 1990 t 
esis : oe Se key Population 5081 5165 5194 5337 
Variable Definition 1990 1995 2000 2000 
7 Labor Force 2531 2631 2725 2868 
Population 0.20 -0.16 0.00 -0.00 
Empl t 2348 2456 2558 2710 
Labor Force 0.22 0.02 0.23 0.15 Bakemn aor 
Unemployment Rate 6.03 5.79 5.51 5.26 
Employment 0.11 0.19 0.34 0.22 
Real P 1 Di bl 
Real Personal Disposable Saas os 
Income 51.23 57.40 65.29 74.87 
Income 0.66 1.56 1.51 1.23 
‘ Consumer Prices 315.3 387.6 481.1 608.2 
Consumer Prices 6.09 5.80 5.74 5.86 


Manufacturing Empl t 422.9 446.7 461.4 450.3 
Manufacturing Employment  -0.98 -0.13 -0.44 -0.48 pe yn ev pee 


Food (20 45.9 46.6 45.2 43.7 
Food (20) -0.27 -0.81 -1.03 -0.73 ( 
, . Machinery (35) 30.4 34.5 33.8 33.1 
Machinery (35) 0.65 -0.65 0.46 0.12 . . 
: : Electrical Machinery (36) 48.4 53.9 56.1 54.8 
Electrical Machinery (36) 0.31 0.57 0.12 0.33 ; 
F Motor Vehicles (371) 33.6 32.2 32.9 33.6 
Motor Vehicles (371) -3.37 0.61 -0.26 -0.83 . 
. Other Transportation 
Other Transportation (372.9) ae and, ava see 
(372.9) -1,34 0.58 -0.23 -0.26 
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Table 13 

SUMMARY OF LOW-GROWTH FORECAST 
Variable Definition 1986 1990 1995 2000 
Population 5081 5122 5088 5080 
Labor Force 2031 2503 2006 2585 
Employment 2348 2358 2380 2421 
Unemployment Rate 6.03 6.48 5.79 5.36 
Real Personal Disposable 

Income 51.23 52.59 56.80 61.22 
Consumer Prices 315.3 399.4 529.5 699.9 
Manufacturing Employment 422.9 406.6 404.0 395.1 

Food (20) © 45.9 45.4 43.6 41.4 

Machinery (35) 30.4 31.2 30.2 30.9 

Electrical Machinery (36) 48.4 49.0 50.4 50.7 

Motor Vehicles (371) 33.6 29.3 30.2 29.9 

Other Transportation 

(372.9) 36.3 34.4 35.4 35.0 

Summary* 


Missourians face subtle but important changes 
in the basic framework of their economic lives 
over the balance of the 20th century. How well they 
adjust to these changes will in large part determine 
how far above or below the long-term economic 
trend Missouri will be by 2000. For example, Mis- 
sourians face a slowing of population growth and 
an increasingly older population, two fundamental 
developments with important implications for the 
growth of employee.earnings and household con- 
sumption patterns. They face the growing needs of 
their manufacturing séctors for funds to replace 
aging plant and equipment and the conflicting 
demands of households for income to support 
expanding consumption. In a larger sense, Mis- 
sourians also face intensifying competition within 
the national and international economies. 


The three forecasts described in some detail 
above (excluding the trend projections) portray 
three contrasting economic futures for Missouri 
that reflect alternate responses to these and other 
elements of economic transition. The baseline 
forecast assumes that Missouri will maintain its 
economic standing among the states by making 
those long-term investments in people and ma- 
chines needed to sustain its present level of pro- 
ductiveness. While it is true that developments 
both in foreign markets and neighboring states 
can adversely influence economic life in Missouri, 
the baseline forecast assumes that Missouri will 
weather temporary economic difficulties by mak- 
ing its labor force more skilled, by maintaining 
productivity levels through improving the ma- 
chines that aid human labor, and by sacrificing 
that amount of current consumption needed to 
support future growth. 


The low growth forecast, however, is equally as 
likely as the other economic paths which could be 


Table 14 
SUMMARY OF HIGH-GROWTH FORECAST 


Variable Definition’ 1986 1990 1995 2000 
Population 5081 5229 5406 5735 
Labor Force 2031 2697 2868 3091 
Employment 2348 2520 2703 2939 
Unemployment Rate 6.03 5.85 5.48 5.20 
Real Personal Disposable 

Income 51.23 59.74 70.79 83.96 
Consumer Prices 315.3 353.7 432.4 541.3 
Manufacturing Employment 422.9 444.3 459.8 466.2 

Food (20) 45.9 47.7 47.1 46.0 

Machinery (35) 30.4 32.4 31.8 32.9 

Electrical Machinery (36) 48.4 52.2 54.7 59.8 

Motor Vehicles (871) 33.6 33.4 35.7 36.2 

Other Transportation 

(372.9) 36.3 35.8 37.2 37.0 


taken. The low-growth forecast describes an eco- 
nomic world in which Missourians see significant 
erosion in their national productivity standing. 
Moreover, it is a world in which events outside the 
state aggravate our inability to sustain our share 
of markets. The economic environment of the late 
1980s is such that entrepreneurship languishes, 
that old industrial equipment is not replaced fast 
enough to keep its productiveness, and that the 
skills of Missouri workers do not improve at a 
pace required to stay level with many other Ameri- 
can and foreign workers. When the sharp recession 
hypothesized in this worse-case scenario strikes 
in the early 1990s, Missouri businesses have great 
difficulty weathering declining demand and rising 
prices. Most importantly, they lack the technologi- 
cal capacity to regain their losses during the 
recovery of the mid 1900s. Missouri would greet 
the year 2000 hardly better than it left 1985. 


If Missourians exceed the levels of productiveness 
described in the baseline by devoting even greater 
current resources to future production and if eco- 
nomic events outside the state support sustained 
economic expansion, then economic growth as des- 
cribed by the high-growth forecast becomes likely. 
In this possible world of amore expansive economy, 
machine labor increasingly replaces human labor 
in those production processes requiring accurate 
but repetitive activity. Traditionally low paying 
sectors (such as retail trade and services) experi- 
ence substantial wage growth as a result of critical 
capital investment decisions and more skillful 
workers. Greater productiveness gives Missourians 
greater command over goods and services and 
leads many Missourians into new and better paying | 
jobs. But here, as in the baseline forecast, the 
investment decisions of Missourians are just as 
important to realizing these predictions as are 
events in the economic world outside of the state. 


*This summary of the Wharton forecasts was prepared by the Commission. 


APPENDIX I 


MISSOURI SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


Missouri enrollment patterns are a function of 
fertility, and fertility has fluctuated widely over 
the last forty years. Births rose sharply during 
the baby boom (1946-1964), fell sharply during the 
baby bust (1965-1976), and have risen again 
moderately in the era of the baby-boom echo. The 
successive effects on Missouri elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges were, and are, 
largely predictable. Baby boomers swelled ele- 
mentary enrollments to an all-time high in 1970 
and high school enrollments to an all-time high 
in 1977. College enrollments peaked in the early 
1980s, as the last members of the baby boom were 
in their final years of school. Baby-bust students 
began to replace baby-boom students in the early 
1970s, forcing enrollments down. Elementary 
enrollments fell steadily until leveling off only 
just recently. High school enrollments continue 
to decline. College enrollments appear to be on 
the verge of prolonged decline for the first time in 
history. 


Future enrollments hinge on the passage of the 
baby bust and its slightly larger successor, the 
baby-boom echo (children of baby boomers), 
through the state’s school system. Today’s 
elementary students come primarily from the 
echo generation, although the last of the baby 
bust will not leave elementary school until the 
late 1980s. The echo generation likely will bring 
modest growth to elementary enrollments for the 
remainder of the century. The prospect for high 
school enrollments remains low until the early 
1990s, when the last members of the baby bust 
reach college age and the first members of the 
baby-boom echo enter high school. The small 
baby-bust cohort will dominate college enroll- 
ments for the next ten years. 


Annual enrollments in Missouri public and 
nonpublic schools since 1979 are presented in 
Table 1. Total enrollments fell by 5 percent 
between 1979 and 1984. Losses were heaviest in 
high school enrollments, which declined by 14 
percent. High school students comprise one- 
fourth ofall enrollments. Asomewhat surprising 
trend in the early 1980s was the continued growth 
in college enrollments despite a sizable decrease 
in the traditional college-age population (ages 
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18-24). Figure 1 and Table 2 illustrate. Rising 
enrollments by persons over age 24 offset de- 
clining enrollments by younger students. The 
proportion of public college students over 24 
years of age rose by nearly two percent in the 
three years following 1981 (to 35 percent). 


College enrollments are nevertheless expected 
to decline in the coming decade. The 18-24 age 
group is projected to shrink by over 100 thousand 
persons (19 percent) between 1985 and 1995. If, as 
is expected, the traditional college-age group 
continues to comprise a large share of total 
enrollments, total enrollments should decline 
accordingly. Little more than one in three people 
aged 18 to 24 attend college, yet the group 
represents 65 percent of college students. The 
National Center for Education Statistics recently 
projected a 6 percent drop in national college 
enrollments between 1983 and 1993. Many 
demographers incorrectly forecasted the turn- 
around to occur before 1983. The long-predicted 
decline in college enrollments finally material- 
ized in 1984. 


A significant demographic trend in college 
enrollments is the increasing participation by 
women. Fifty-one percent of Missouri’s college 
students were women in 1984. In comparison, 
women accounted for little more than a third of 
college enrollments in 1950. National projections 
indicate that women will hold this majority, 
largely through higher attendance by older 
women. Two-thirds of students 35 years of age 
and over are women. 


Elementary and secondary enrollments cor- 
respond more closely to changes in their 
respective age groups (ages 5-13 and 14-17) due to 
higher attendance rates. Therefore, projected 
populations for these age groups provide aclearer 
picture of what elementary and secondary en- 
rollments may be. Figure 2 and Table 3 present 
historic and projected changes in these age 
groups. After sharp decline, the drop in ele- 
mentary enrollments appears to have bottomed 
out. Modest growth is expected. The estimated 633 
thousand elementary-school-age children in 1985 
were nearly 200 thousand (23 percent) fewer than 
their counterparts in 1970. The 5-13 age group is 
projected to grow by 9 percent by 1995. The 


TABLE 1 


MISSOURI PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS: 1979-1984 
(Fall Enrollments in Thousands. Sums may vary due to rounding.) 


1984 1983 1982 
GRADE K-8 9-12 COLL ALL K—8 9-12 COLL ALL K-8 9-12 COLL ALL 
PUBLIC 545 249 170 964 546 249 177 973 547 8 8=— 256 174 977 
NONPUBLIC 87 30 71 188 89 30 71 190 89 31 70 190 
TOTAL 632 279 241 1,152 635 280 248 1,163 636 287 244 1,167 
% NONPUB 13.8 10.7 295 16.3 140 10.8 28.6 164 14.0 10.9 28.7 16.3 
1981 1980 1979 
GRADE K-8 9-12 COLL ALL K-8 9-12 COLL ALL K-8 9-12 COLL ALL 
PUBLIC 553 39-266 173 992 567 278 165 1,010 580 86294 153 1,026 
NONPUBLIC 89 32 71 192 88 32 69 189 88 32 69 189 
TOTAL 642 298 244 1,184 655 309 234 1,199 667 325 222 1,215 
% NONPUB 13.9 10.7 29.1 162 13.4 10.3 29.55 15.8 13.1 9.8 31.4 15.5 


(In Thousands) 


Sources: Missouri DESE and National Center for Education Statistics 


FIGURE 1 FIGURE 2 
ENROLLMENTS & THE 18-24 AGE GROUP SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN: 1970-2000 
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decline in high school enrollments probably will 
not bottom out until around 1990, when there will 
be an estimated 274 thousand 14-17 year-olds. 
This would be adrop of over 100 thousand persons 
(28 percent) since 1975. With the influx of baby- 
boom-echo students, high school enrollments 
should rise again in the 1990s. The high school 
age group is expected to grow by 12 percent 
between 1990 and 2000. 


The relationship between public and private 
school enrollments is presented in Table 1 and 
Figure 3. There has been little change since 1970 
in the proportion of Missouri students who attend 
private schools. This is true for all levels of 
instruction. Private elementary enrollments rose 
from 13.2 percent in 1970 to 13.8 percent in 1984, 
Private secondary enrollments fell from 11.7 
percent in 1970 to 10.7 percent in 1984. Private 
college enrollments rose from 27.7 percent in 1970 
to 29.5 percent in 1984. 


TABLE 2 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS AND THE 
TRADITIONAL COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION: 
1970-2000 
(In Thousands) 


1970 1975 1980 1983 1984 1985 1990 1995 2000 


PERSONS 


(Ages 18-24) 522 611 636 624 611 603 526 488 505 


ENROLL- 


MENTS 184 223 234 248 241 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, National 
Center for Education Statistics and 
Missouri Division of Budget and Planning 


TABLE 3 


SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN: 1970-2000 
(In Thousands) 


1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 


ELEMENTARY 
(Ages 5-13) 827 725 658 633 668 692 688 
HIGH SCHOOL 
(Ages 14-17) 356 378 350 306 274 301 308 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Missouri 
Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and Division of Budget and Planning 


FIGURE 3 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
BY LEVEL OF SCHOOL: 1970 AND 1984 
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APPENDIX II 


TABLE 1 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
MAJOR ECONOMIC INDICATORS: BASELINE MODEL 


A | 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Total Employment 2348.3 2400.0 2437.6 2463.8 2450.9 2475.3 2505.6 2525.2 2544.4 25469 2548.3 2571.2 2619.5 2653.0 2683.0 
% SAAR 


Manufacturing 422.9 431.5 436.9 436.9 425.9 439.7 434.9 436.5 433.4 432.8 426.8 419.6 433.7 434.8 432.3 
%7 SAAR 


Nonmanufacturing 1817.0 1862.0 1897.5 1924.5 1914.9 1939.7 1970.8 1990.2 2010.2 20120 2013.3 2036.1 2081.9 2114.0 2142.4 
% SAAR 


State & Local Gov 259.9 263.9 264.9 266.5 266.5 267.5 268.6 270.7 272.7 275.7 278.6 281.0 283.9 286.8 289.8 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Civ 71.0 73.4 75.1 73.4 WAST 70.5 69.4 68.4 67.6 67.0 66.6 66.1 65.6 65.2 64.8 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Mil : 52.5 52.7 52.8 ; 53.0 53.2 53.3 53.5 53.6 53.7 53.9 54.0 04.2 54.4 
% SAAR 


Household Employment 2427.0 2462.1 2486.8 2497.5 2525.9 2544.3 2562.2 2564.6 2565.9 2587.4 2632.5 2663.8 2691.8 
% SAAR 


Labor Force 2577.8 2612.9 2634.6 2652.6 2675.6 2693.7 2710.4 2717.1 2720.1 2741.6 2781.8 28115 2839.4 
% SAAR 


Unemployment Rate A 5.9 5.8 5.6 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.2 
% SAAR 


Population 5124.6 5159.6 5169.8 51873 5200.6 5209.6 5231.0 5245.8 5257.8 5261.0 5280.8 5310.7 5341.0 5373.1 
% SAAR 


Number of Households 1926.4 1954.5 1971.1 1983.2 2002.2 2018.4 2038.3 20545 2070.4 2083.7 2100.2 2123.6 2145.8 2167.3 
% SAAR 


Disposable Income : 93.6 54.6 59.3 56.4 57.8 59.2 60.7 62.1 63.6 65.5 66.5 68.5 70.1 71.9 
% SAAR 


Per Capita 6 10468.6 10582.2 10702.9 10866.7 11119.7 11362.2 11602.4 11831.9 12088.5 12443.9 12585.6 12903.1 13123.7 13376.8 
% SAAR 


Consumer Price Index 317.6 335.1 355.5 376.0 394.6 412.4 432.2 453.8 479.9 507.5 537.6 562.9 588.3 618.4 
% SAAR 
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TABLE 2 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 


ESTABLISHMENT EMPLOYMENT: BASELINE MODEL 


1987 1988 


2348.3 2400.0 2437.6 


% SAAR 


Agriculture 148.2 148.2 147.4 


% SAAR 


Mining 5.9 5.8 5.7 
% SAAR 


Contract Construction 
% SAAR 


Manufacturing 
% SAAR 


Trans, Comm, Util 
% SAAR 


Whsale & Retl Trade 
% SAAR 


Wholesale Trade 
% SAAR 


Retail Trade 
% SAAR 


Fin, Ins, & Real Est 
% SAAR 


Regulated Indus 
% SAAR 


Elect, Gas, Sanitary 
Go SAAR 


Business Services 
% SAAR 


Health Services 
% SAAR 


Educational Services 
% SAAR 


Other Services 
% SAAR 


1989 1990 1991 1992 


2463.8 2450.9 2475.3 2505.6 2525.2 


146.7 144.8 144.6 143.5 142.6 


3.5 5.3 0.2 5.0 4.9 


2044.4 


140.4 


48 


2546.9 


138.5 


4.7 


1993 1994 1995 1996 


2548.3 


136.1 


4.6 


1997 


2071.2 


134.1 


4.6 


1998 


2619.5 


134.0 


4.6 


1999 


2653.0 


132.8 


4.7 


2000 


2683.0 


131.6 


4.7 


co 
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TABLE 3 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
PERSONAL INCOME: BASELINE MODEL 


| titi 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Labor & Proprietors Inc 52.3 55.6 59.5 63.7 66.9 72.2 771 83.1 89.3 96.3 104.0 111.9 122.0 130.9 140.6 
% SAAR 

Residence Adjustment —2.3 —2.3 —2.4 —2,.6 —2.6 —2.7 2.8 —2.9 —3.0 —3.1 —3.2 —3.4 —3.7 —3.9 —4.1 
% SAAR 

Personal Contributions for 

Social Insurance 3.3 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.1 6.7 7.4 8.2 9.1 9.9 10.8 

% SAAR 

Div, Int, & Rent 12.7 13.0 13.7 14.9 17.2 18.7 20.3 21.9 23.6 25.9 29.2 31.7 33.7 35.8 39.2 
% SAAR 

Transfer Payments 10.2 10.9 11.2 12.0 13.1 13.6 14.3 15.1 16.1 17.2 18.5 19.9 21.0 22.3 23.9 
% SAAR 

Disposable Personal Inc. 59.8 63.4 68.0 73.1 78.7 84.4 90.3 97.0 104.2 112.7 122.5 132.0 142.4 152.1 163.8 
% SAAR 


Disp Pers Inc Per Capita 11770.7 12371.2 13173.7 14146.6 15163.0 16237.6 17332.3 18549.2 19865.5 21431.4 23291.3 24994.6 268113 28479.5 30491.0 
% SAAR 


eG 


Total Employment 
% SAAR 


Manufacturing 
% SAAR 


Nonmanufacturing 
% SAAR 


State & Local Gov 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Civ 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Mil 
% SAAR 


Household Employment 
% SAAR 


Labor Force 
% SAAR 


Unemployment Rate 
% SAAR 


Population 
% SAAR 


Number of Households 
% SAAR 


Disposable Income 
% SAAR 


Per Capita 
% SAAR 


Consumer Price Index 
% SAAR 


ps 


2348.3 


422.9 


1817.0 


259.9 


71.0 


52.3 


2378.4 


2030.8 


6.0 


5081.2 


1896.6 


51.2 


1987 


2401.2 


435.2 


1863.6 


261.4 


75.2 


52.5 


2428.0 


2580.5 


3.9 


9142.3 


1925.8 


33.4 


1988 


2444,7 


444.2 


1901.0 


264.7 


78.4 


52.7 


2468.9 


2616.7 


5.7 


5169.0 


1950.7 


54.5 
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TABLE 4 


MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
MAJOR ECONOMIC INDICATORS: TREND MODEL 


1989 


2468.9 


447.8 


1919.7 


269.0 


78.3 


52.8 


2491.5 


2636.4 


5.9 


5171.0 


1964.2 


55.6 


10081.7 10378.2 10536.2 10745.1 


315.3 


321.1 


341.5 


364.9 


1990 1991 1992 


2455.6 2470.3 2501.7 


446.7 462.5 459.9 


1908.8 1926.6 1959.1 


269.5 270.2 271.5 


76.8 75.8 74.8 


2.9 53.0 


2492.9 


2642.1 


5.8 0.7 5.4 


5165.1 


5151.0 5149.5 


1967. 1975.7 1987.7 


07.4 58.7 60.7 


11113.8 11404.1 11780.5 


387.6 406.3 420.3 


1993 


2923.9 


462.4 


1982.2 


273.5 


73.8 


93.3 


5.4 


5165.4 


2005.3 


62.6 


12128.7 


437.4 


1994 1995 


2047.7 2557.9 


461.3 461.4 
2007.7 2017.7 
279.3 277.8 
72.8 72.1 
93.5 53.6 
2074.9 
2724.9 

5.4 3.0 
5177.7 5193.6 
2020.3 2037.5 
64.6 65.3 
12473.5 


455.7 481.1 


1996 


2568.1 


456.4 


2027.4 


280.3 


71.5 


33,7 


2584.4 


2738.4 


5.6 


9210.2 


2055.9 


68.1 


506.8 


1997 


2604.0 


451.4 


2062.9 


283.5 


70.8 


93.9 


2618.0 


2772.7 


5.6 


9239.9 


2076.2 


69.9 


533.6 


1998 


2646.1 


460.1 


2104.0 


286.5 


70.1 


54.0 


2657.9 


2810.9 


3.5 


5269.3 


2099.2 


71.6 


357.7 


1999 


2680.0 


455.5 


2135.8 


289.8 


69.5 


04,2 


2689.1 


2842.2 


9.4 


5301.8 


2122.1 


73.2 


380.7 


2000 


2709.9 


450.3 


2164.6 


293.1 


68.8 


54.4 


2717.0 


2867.5 


5.3 


9337.1 


2144.8 


74.9 


12571.4 13061.0 13340.0 13585.4 13815.1 14028.3 


608.2 


VE 
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TABLE 5 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
EMPLOYMENT BUSINESS/MANUFACTURING DETAIL: TREND MODEL 


Re a 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Total Manufacturing 422.9 435.2 4442 447.8 446.7 462.5 459.9 462.4 461.3 461.4 456.4 451.4 460.1 455.5 450.3 

% SAAR 
Food & Kindred Prod 45.9 46.5 46.2 46.4 46.6 46.7 46.3 45.8 45.4 45.2 44.8 44.3 44.3 44.0 43.7 
% SAAR 
Textiles 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 0,7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 
% SAAR 
Apparel 24.5 25.6 25.0 20.2 25.2 26.1 26.2 26.4 26.4 26.7 26.7 26.2 27.5 26.5 25.8 
% SAAR 
Lumber & Wood 10.1 10.0 10.3 10.1 9.5 10.9 11.2 11.9 12.5 12.7 12.6 11.2 12.0 11.8 11.5 
% SAAR 
Furniture 10.4 10.5 10.6 10.8 10.8 11.4 11.4 11.5 11.4 11.5 11.4 11.5 11.9 11.9 11.8 
% SAAR 
Paper Products 13.3 13.7 14.0 14.2 14.2 14.6 14.6 14.7 14.6 14.8 14.7 14.3 14.3 14.1 13.8 
% SAAR 
Printing & Publishing 40.8 41.7 42.5 43.0 43.2 44.3 44.3 44.6 45.0 45.3 45.5 45.9 46.9 47.2 47.4 
% SAAR 
Chemicals 28.6 30.2 30.5 30.6 30,1 31.5 31.6 32.2 32.5 32.9 32.9 32.3 3ae1 33.0 32.6 
% SAAR 
Petroleum Products 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 
% SAAR 
Rubber & Plastics 12.7 13.2 13.5 14.0 14.7 14.8 14.7 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.8 14.8 14.9 14.7 14.4 
% SAAR 
Leather 16.8 17.8 18.0 17.9 17.5 17.2 17.1 16.8 16.6 16.6 16.4 15.6 15.9 15.7 15.5 
% SAAR 
Stone, Clay, & Glass 11.6 12.1 12.6 12.7 12.4 13.6 13.5 13.9 14.2 14.4 14.2 14.1 14.5 14.2 13.8 
% SAAR 
Primary Metals 12.0 12.1 12.6 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.1 13.4 13.4 13.4 13.1 12.0 11.3 40.2 9.6 
% SAAR 
Fabricated Metals 28.0 28.5 28.9 29.3 30.1 31.0 29.8 30.3 29,7 29.3 28.5 28.3 29.7 29.4 28.9 


% SAAR 
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TABLE 6 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
PERSONAL INCOME: TREND MODEL 


Roe ee 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Labor & Proprietors Inc 
% SAAR 


Residence Adjustment 
% SAAR 


Personal Contributions for 
Social Insurance 
% SAAR 


Div, Int, & Rent 
% SAAR 


Transfer Payments 
% SAAR 


Disposable Personal Inc. 
% SAAR 


Disp Pers Inc Per Capita 
% SAAR 


94.0 100.4 109.0 118.0 


18.4 19.8 21.5 23.3 20.2 26.5 30.3 


13.1 13.5 14.0 14.7 15.4 16.6 17.8 19.0 


82.5 88.2 94.1 101.2 108.6 115.7 126.7 137.0 


1998 


127.4 


20.1 


146.6 


1999 


136.6 


156.0 


2000 


146.8 


166.9 


11770.7 12410.1 13371.3 14579,9 15971.1 17131.5 18282.9 19584.6 20978.5 22278.5 24322.4 26150.4 27819.5 294275 31276.2 


Ye 
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TABLE 7 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
MAJOR ECONOMIC INDICATORS: LOWLINE MODEL 


Po 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Total Employment 2348.3 2369.8 2389.2 2396.9 2358.2 2365.8 2377.1 23832 2387.3 2380.4 2370.5 23742 23976 2412.3 2421.5 
% SAAR 


Manufacturing 422.9 418.5 421.9 420.1 406.6 418.2 411.4 411.3 406.2 404.0 396.5 387.6 399.5 399.1 395.1 
% SAAR 


Nonmanufacturing 1817.0 1835.5 1855.5 1866.9 1835.2 18462 1860.8 18688 1875.9 1870.1 1861.9 18678 1891.9 1908.0 1918.5 
% SAAR 


State & Local Gov 259.9 261.2 260.6 260.2 257.8 256.2 255.2 255.3 255.5 256.7 258.0 298.5 258.7 259.0 259.7 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Civ 71.0 72.5 73.6 715 69.4 67.7 66.2 64.7 63.4 62.4 61.5 60.5 59.5 58.7 57.8 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Mil 52.3 52.5 02.7 52.8 52.9 53.0 53.2 53.3 53.5 53.6 53.7 53.9 54.0 04.2 04.4 
% SAAR 


Household Employment 2378.4 2398.5 2416.7 2525.0 2387.6 2394.8 2405.4 2411.1 2414.9 24085 2399.1 24026 24247 2438.4 2447.1 
% SAAR 


Labor Force 2530.8 2556.0 2572.3 2575.9 2552.8 2552.0 2555.7 25588 2560.3 2556.4 2548.2 2552.5 2568.3 2577.8 2585.4 
% SAAR 


Unemployment Rate 6.0 6.2 6.1 5.9 6.5 6.2 3.9 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.6 5.4 5.4 
% SAAR 


Population 5081.2 5124.7 5146.1 5135.1 5121.6 5102.1 5086.5 5086.7 5082.6 5079.7 5071.4 5074.6 5072.7 50735 5079.9 
% SAAR 


Number of Households 1896.6 1916.2 1937.9 1945.5 1945.0 19506 1956. 1967.3 19753 19845 19924 2001.6 2011.4 2020.9 2031.2 
% SAAR 


Disposable Income 51.2 51.9 52.2 52.3 52.6 53.4 34.1 55.0 59.8 56.8 58.1 58.4 59.5 60.3 51.2 
% SAAR 


Per Capita 10081.6 10129.9 10144.5 10194.0 10267.3 10467.4 10632.6 108156 10974.4 11174.7 11449.0 11506.0 11726.2 11880.8 12052.2 
% SAAR 


Consumer Price Index 315.3 326.1 348.7 373.8 399.4 423.3 446.3 471.0 497.9 929.5 562.5 599.1 631.1 663.2 699.9 
% SAAR 
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TABLE 8 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
EMPLOYMENT BUSINESS/MANUFACTURING DETAIL: LOWLINE MODEL 


i Te 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Total Manufacturing 422.9 418.5 421.9 420.1 406.6 418.2 411.4 411.3 406.2 404.0 396.5 387.6 399.5 399.1 395.1 
% SAAR 


Food & Kindered Prod 45.9 45.9 45.4 45.5 45.4 45.6 45.0 44.5 43.9 43.6 43.0 42.4 
% SAAR 


Textiles 6.8 : : 0.7 0.7 ; ; 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
% SAAR 


Apparel 21.5 20.2 
% SAAR 


Lumber & Wood . : ; ; 6.4 . : : 7.4 
% SAAR 


Furniture : : : . . E , : 9.7 
% SAAR 


Paper Products 
% SAAR 


Printing & Publishing 
% SAAR 


Le 


Chemicals 
% SAAR 


Petroleum Products 
% SAAR 


Rubber & Plastics 
% SAAR 


Leather 
% SAAR 


Stone, Clay, & Glass 
% SAAR 


Primary Metals 
% SAAR 


Fabricated Metals 
% SAAR 


8E 


Labor & Proprietors Inc 
% SAAR 


Residence Adjustment 
% SAAR 


Persona! Contributions for 
Social Insurance 
J SAAR 


Div, Int, & Rent 
% SAAR 


Transfer Payments 
% SAAR 


Disposable Personal Inc. 
% SAAR 


Disp Pers Inc Per Capita 
% SAAR 
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TABLE 9 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
PERSONAL INCOME: LOWLINE MODEL 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


100.0 107.0 115.8 123.4 


14.9 17.2 18.8 20.3 21.9 23.6 26.0 29.3 31.7 33.7 35.8 


12.2 13.4 13.9 14.7 15.5 16.6 17.8 19.1 20.6 21.7 23.1 


72.7 77.8 83.5 89.1 95.7 102.6 110.8 120.2 128.9 138.3 147.1 157.6 


12279.9 13125.7 14149.5 15196.2 16370.8 17520.2 18810.3 20178.4 21811.8 23705.1 25404.7 27259.3 28999.2 31025.1 


6E 
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TABLE 10 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
MAJOR ECONOMIC INDICATORS: HIGHLINE MODEL 


ee 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Total Employment 2348.3 2433.9 2489.6 2528.8 2519.5 2556.1 2601.9 2642.1 2684.8 2703.1 2722.1 2765.9 2830.3 2885.5 2938.8 
% SAAR 


Manufacturing 422.9 444.6 402.1 453.6 444.3 459.9 456.8 460.1 459.1 459.8 494.8 449.1 465.0 467.5 466.2 
% SAAR 


Nonmanufacturing 1817.0 1891.7 1942.7 1980.0 19726 2008.2 2053.1 2090.7 2131.3 2145.6 2162.0 2202.8 2262.2 2313.0 2361.4 
% SAAR 


State & Local Gov 299.9 266.9 269.7 273.0 274.2 276.1 278.8 283.0 287.7 293.9 298.6 303.7 309.0 314.4 320.4 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Civ 71.0 74.4 76.9 73.3 74.0 73.3 72.6 72.0 71.6 71.5 71.5 71.4 71.3 71.3 71.4 
% SAAR 


Federal Gov, Mil 02.3 52.9 o2.7 52.8 92.9 53.0 53.2 53.3 03.5 53.6 53.7 53.9 94.0 54,2 04.4 
% SAAR 


Househoid Employment 2378.4 2458.8 2511.0 2547.6 2538.9 2573.2 2616.1 2653.7 2693.6 2710.6 2728.4 2769.3 2829.2 2880.7 2930.3 
% SAAR 


Labor Force 2530.8 2605.2 2657.7 2693.4 2696.6 2726.3 2765.5 2802.1 2843.3 2867.8 2888.0 2931.1 2989.0 3039.6 3090.9 
% SAAR 


Unemployment Rate 6.0 3.6 9.0 5.4 5,8 5.6 2.4 5.3 5.3 3.5 5.5 5.5 5.4 0.2 0.2 
% SAAR 


Population 5081.2 5148.5 5193.4 5213.5 52289 5237.1 5252.5 5290.1 5348.0 5406.1 5443.0 5509.7 5580.1 5652.5 5735.2 
% SAAR 


Number of Households 1896.6 1937.6 1973.9 1998.8 2014.3 2035.5 2058.4 2088.7 21176 2147.0 2168.6 21984 2232.2 2265.0 2300.0 
% SAAR 


Disposable Income 01.2 50.4 07.1 58.4 59.7 61.8 63.9 66.2 68.6 70.8 73.6 79.4 78.4 81.1 84.0 
% SAAR 


Per Capita 10081.6 10764.6 10995.3 11192.8 11424.8 11804.8 12164.5 12522.4 128228 13095.2 13518.0 13688.5 140540 14347.4 14639.2 
% SAAR 


Consumer Price Index 315.3 309.1 321.6 337.5 353.7 367.5 380.6 395.4 411.6 432.4 494.5 478.7 498.1 917.1 541.3 
% SAAR 
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TABLE 11 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 


EMPLOYMENT BUSINESS/MANUFACTURING DETAIL: HIGHLINE MODEL 


p86 887188 


Total Manufacturing 422.9 444.6 452.1 


% SAAR 


Food & Kindred Prod 45.9 47.3 47.2 
% SAAR 


Textiles 0.8 
% SAAR 


Apparel 
% SAAR 


Lumber & Wood 
%7 SAAR 


Furniture 
% SAAR 


Paper Products 
% SAAR 


Printing & Publishing 
% SAAR 


Chemicals 
% SAAR 


Petroleum Products 
% SAAR 


Rubber & Plastics 
% SAAR 


Leather 
% SAAR 


Stone, Clay, & Glass 
% SAAR 


Primary Metals 
% SAAR 


Fabricated Metals 
% SAAR 


1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


453.6 444.3 459.9 456.8 460.1 449.1 


47.5 47.7 48.1 47.9 47.6 : : : 46.2 


1998 


465.0 


46.4 


1999 


467.5 


46.2 


2000 


466.2 


46.0 


TV 


Labor & Proprietors Inc 
% SAAR 


Residence Adjustment 
% SAAR 


Personal Contributions for 
Social Insurance 
% SAAR 


Div, Int, & Rent 
% SAAR 


Transfer Payments 
% SAAR 


Disposable Personal Inc. 
% SAAR 


Disp Pers Inc Per Capita 
% SAAR 
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TABLE 12 
MISSOURI STATE MODEL 
PERSONAL INCOME: HIGHLINE MODEL 


1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


91.1 98.4 106.6 115.2 126.0 135.9 147.0 


—3.0 —3.1 


3.6 


13.1 


10.8 


63.8 : : : 84.2 90.1 97.1 104.7 113.4 123.7 133.7 144.6 144.1 168.0 


12393.7 13154.0 14068.0 15024.0 16083.9 17157.7 18357.2 1957955 20969.9 227176 24272.4 25916.3 27443.7 29293.9 
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COMMISSIONERS’ BIOGRAPHIES 


Gracia Yancey Backer 


Gracia Yancey Backer is serving her third term 
in the Missouri House of Representatives. She is 
a member of the following House Committees: 
mental health appropriations; (vice-chair) motor 
vehicle and traffic regulations; (vice-chair) cor- 
rectional institutions; budget; and the joint com- 
mittee on correctional institutions and problems. 
Prior to her election in 1982, Backer served as 
Executive Secretary to the Missouri League of 
Nursing Home Administrators, Inc. From 1977 
until 1981, she was Executive Secretary of the 
Missouri Highway Reciprocity Commission, and 
she has previously served as an administrative 
assistant to State Senators Don Manford and Jack 
Gann. 


Francis “Bud” Barnes, J.D. 


Barnes was born in 1918 in St. Louis. He 
attended the University of Missouri-Columbia 
and Washington University receiving both his 
B.A. and his L.L.B. He served in the U.S. Army 
during World War IJ. Barnes, a lawyer, was an 
Assistant City Counselor for St. Louis City, the 
attorney for a container corporation, and senior 
vice-president of a manufacturing corporation. 
He is a former president of the Missouri State 
Historical Society and a trustee of the Clifford 
Willard Gaylord Foundation. He received the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat Meritorious Service Award 
for the 79th and 82nd General Assemblies. He was 
elected to the House in 1976 and continuously re- 
elected since that time. 


Hector Barreto 


Barreto was born in Mexico City, Mexico. He 
was raised and educated in Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
Mexico. He moved to the United States in 1958 and 
has been active in the business and civic com- 
munities. He served as the President of both 
Camino Real General Construction and Sol Inter- 
national, Inc. He is also the owner of El Patio Tile 
Company. Currently, Barreto is serving as the 
President of the U.S. Hispanic Chamber of Com- 
merce and Chairman of the National Republican 
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Hispanic Assembly. He is the Past President of 
the Kansas City Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Economic Development Association, 
and the Westside Local Development Company in 
Kansas City. Barreto served on President 
Reagan’s transition team from 1981 to 1982 and 
was a delegate to the White House Conference on 
Small Business in 1980. Mr. Barreto also served 
on the boards of the Heart of America United Way, 
the Ronnie Millsap Foundation, and the Kansas 
City Area Private Industry Council. 


Jay Barton, Ph.D. 


Jay Barton, a University of Missouri graduate, 
was named Vice-President for Academic Affairs 
of the University of Missouri system in February 
of 1985. He earned Bachelor of Science, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in 
zoology from the University of Missouri. He 
served with the U.S. Field Artillery in the Pacific 
from 1943 to 1946. Before taking up his adminis- 
trative duties at the University of Missouri, 
Barton served as President of the University of 
Alaska system for five years and as Provost and 
Vice-President of Academic Affairs at West Vir- 
ginia University for 11 years. Barton was awarded 
the National Science Foundation Fellowship for 
research at the Biological Institute of the Carls- 
berg Foundation in Denmark and a Fulbright 
Senior Scientist Travel Award to lecture at 
universities in Italy. He participated in a National 
Science Foundation-sponsored science develop- 
ment program in India and served on the Com- 
mission of Undergraduate Education in the Bio- 
logical Sciences, a NSF-supported curriculum 
project. For a decade, he served on the Executive 
Committee and as Chairman of the Board of 
BSCS, Inc. 


Muriel Battle, Ph.D. 


Dr. Battle is currently the principal of West 
Junior High School in Columbia, Missouri. She 
has served as a teacher, an elementary school 
principal, an assistant principal, and a depart- 
ment chairperson in elementary schools. Sheisa 
member of a number of professional organiza- 
tions including the International Reading Associ- 
ation, the Missouri Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the National Association of 


Secondary Schools, Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Battle currently chairs the Board 
of Curators at Lincoln University. In 1985, she 
served as a member of the North Central Evalua- 
tion Team in the Panama Canal Zone. 


Lance G. Beshore, Ph.D. 


Beshore is the Staff Vice-President for Public 
Affairs and Government Relations for Leggett 
and Platt, Inc. He received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Colorado, his M.A. from Penn State 
University, and his B.A. from Westminster 
College. He has served as an instructor in political 
science at both the University of Colorado and at 
Pennsylvania State University. He is a former 
tennis professional and has traveled worldwide. 


Jane Rogers Black 


Jane Black is a resident of Burlington Junction 
and has served thirty years on the staff of the auxili- 
ary program of Missouri Girls State at William 
Woods College in Fulton. She is currently serving 
her 12th year as director. She is active in civic 
affairs and volunteer activities including the 
Nodaway County United Way Board, Nodaway 
County American Red Cross, the St. Francis Hos- 
pital Advisory Board, and three nursing homes in 
Maryville. She and her husband live on a farm east 
of Burlington Junction. Mrs. Black is a member of 
the Missouri West Conference of the United Meth- 
odist Church and a certified lay speaker. 


Roy Blunt 


Blunt was elected Missouri’s thirty-second 
Secretary of State on November 6, 1984. Prior to his 
election as Secretary of State, he served twelve 
years as County Clerk and as the chief election 
authority in Springfield and Greene 
County. He has served as Chairman of the 
Missouri Housing and Development Commission. 
Blunt taught history and government at the 
secondary and college levels. Blunt has authored 
and co-authored several publications. 


Duane D. Christensen 


Christensen is the Senior Vice-President and 
Director of Corporate Communications for Maritz, 
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Inc., St. Louis. Prior to joining Maritz twenty-six 
years ago, he spent six years with Phillips Petro- 
leum Company in sales. He was employed as a 
radio announcer at KBMU in Utah, was sports 
editor at the Herald Journal] in Logan, Utah, and 
later with the Desert News in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He is currently the Chairman of the Community 
Services Division and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the United Way of Greater 
St. Louis. He also served as Chairperson of the 
Private Industry Council of St. Louis, is President 
of the Greater St. Louis Metropolitan Philan- 
thropic Association, and is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Higher Education 
Center of St. Louis. 


Ellen R. Conant 


Conant is the elected Third District Council- 
woman in St. Louis County. She has served as 
Chairman of the Council. Conant is also a member 
of various boards of directors including the St. 
Louis Regional Health Care Corporation, St. 
Louis University, the United States National 
Senior Olympics, and the Urban League of Metro- 
politan St. Louis. She is the St. Louis County 
Representative for the Missouri Association of 
Counties and is on the lay advisory board of the St. 
Louis Metropolitan Medical Society. 


Claudine B. Cox, Ph.D. 


Dr. Cox is an economist and portfolio manager 
from Springfield, Missouri. She serves on the 
executive board of UNICEF in New York City, and 
she is on the boards of Drury College, William 
Woods College, and Centerre Bank of Springfield. 
Cox has long been involved in international 
affairs and travels extensively. She and her 
husband are patrons of the Lester E. Cox Medical 
Center, a major non-profit hospital. Her husband 
serves on the Board of Directors of Trans-World 
Airlines. 


William H. Danforth, M.D. 


Dr. Danforth is the Chancellor of Washington 
University in St. Louis. He also serves as a 
Professor of Internal Medicine at the University. 
He attended Westminster College, and is a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and Harvard Medical 
School. He has received numerous honorary 


degrees from universities and colleges across the 
nation and has been honored by many awards, such 
as the Newton D. Baker Award in 1967, the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat Man of the Year Award in 1978, 
and the Human Relations Award by the American 
Jewish Committee — St. Louis Chapter in 1980. He 
serves on the board of directors for Ralston Purina 
and McDonnell Douglas Corporation. 


Caroline A. Ehney 


Ehney is a resident of Kansas City where she 
owns nine separate design-related shops, includ- 
ing “Lauren and Me”, a children’s clothing and 
accessories store. She is an interior designer and 
former school teacher. In 1985, she received the 
Interior Contract Designer and Interior Residen- 
tial Designer of the Year Awards. Ehney is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri at Columbia. 


Edward M. Finkelstein 


Finkelstein is President of Union Communica- 
tions Corporation, and is the publisher of the St. 
Louis Labor Tribune. He is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri-Columbia. Upon gradua- 
tion, he went on active duty with the United States 
Air Force as a second lieutenant. He served as a 
public information officer with the Strategic Air 
Command and later as Director of Information 
with SAC’s Upper Heyford Air Force Base near 
Oxford, England. He returned to the United States 
as a captain receiving the Air Force Commenda- 
tion Medal for outstanding service in England. He 
has served as Public Relations Director and Labor 
Liaison for the Regional Industrial Development 
Corporation and is the founder of Union Com- 
munications Corporation, a communications 
agency serving the public relations and com- 
munication needs of companies, non-profit or- 
ganizations, political bodies, government leaders, 
trade unions and trade associations. He is a 
member of the St. Louis University President’s 
Advisory Council, and is the past chairman of the 
Board for the St. Louis Chapter of the National 
Juvenile Diabetes Foundation. 


Donald Fischer 


Mr. Fischer is active in farming and agri- 
business in Corder, Missouri. He is currently 
serving as Vice-President of the Missouri State 
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Farm Bureau. He also serves as the Chairman of 
the Missouri State Soil and Water Districts 
Commission, and is a member of the Governor’s 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 


Steven W. Gildehaus 


Since 1980, Gildehaus has been the Mayor of the 
City of Grain Valley. He is also the owner and 
broker of Sterling National Real Estate Corpora- 
tion. Gildehaus is a member of a partnership 
involved incommercial and residential construc- 
tion and remodeling. He is a member of the 
Private Industry Council, the Surburban Mayors 
Association, the Grain Valley Area Chamber of 
Commerce, the Farm and Land Institute, and the 
Jackson County 21st Century Commission. 


Meyer L. Goldman 


Goldman received his B.A. from Washington 
University and his Master of Science (psych- 
ology) from Northwestern University. He has 
also studied at the University of Colorado and 
Harvard University. He is a retired colonel of the 
United States Army, and a graduate of the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College. He is 
the founder of Beacon Printing and Publishing 
and the Kansas City Labor Beacon. He is also 
employed as a health industry consultant for 
Prime Health, a health maintenance organization. 
He has served as a member of the Governor’s 
Task Force on Education and the Governor’s 
Task Force on Higher Education. Goldman is a 
former member of the Missouri Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. Heis 
currently a member of the board of the Kansas 
City Labor-Management Council, Kansas City 
Concensus, and is a member of the AFL-CIO. 
Goldman is also Past Vice-President and a mem- 
ber of the Truman Medical Center’s Board of 
Governors. 


David Haggard 


David Haggard is active in farming and agri- 
business in the Steele, Missouri area. He is 
President of the American Soybean Association. 
From 1978 to 1984, he was a member of the 
Governor’s Advisory Council on Agriculture. He 
also serves as the Chairman of the University of 
Missouri Delta Center Advisory Committee and 


Roy Blunt (left) and John Poelker (right), Missouri 2000 co-chairmen. 


is a trustee of the University of Missouri College 
of Agriculture Foundation. In addition, Haggard 
Serves on the Missouri Coordinating Board for 
Higher Education, and is Vice-President of the 
University of Missouri Agriculture Alumni As- 
sociation. 


Jerry M. Hunter, J.D. 


Hunter is currently the Director of the Missouri 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
Prior to his appointment to this position by 
Governor John Ashcroft, he was employed as 
labor counsel by Kellwood Company in St. Louis. 
Hunter has also served as a field attorney with the 
National Labor Relations Board, as a senior trial 
attorney with the U.S. Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, and a law clerk with the 
Missouri Court of Appeals — Eastern Division. 
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He received his B.A. in history and government 
from the University of Arkansas and his Juris 
Doctorate from Washington University School of 
Law. He is amember of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, Phi Alpha Delta Legal Fraternity, and the 
Jefferson City Chamber of Commerce. He is alsoa 
board member of the Missouri Corporation for 
Science and Technology and has been a volunteer 
for the United Way, Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
of Greater St. Louis, and the St. Louis Area 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, Inc. 


Anne Johnson, D.D.S. 


Dr. Johnson is currently in private practice in 
the Kansas City area. Dr. Johnson provides on-the- 
job training for dental assistants and she is a 
mentor for high school and college students 
interested in health careers and for dental students 


at the University of Missouri-Kansas City Dental 
School. Dr. Johnson was selected one of the top 
most influential blacks in 1985 by the Kansas City 
Globe and received the 1983 Woman of the Year 
Award from the High Achievers Chapter of the 
American Business and Professional Women’s 
Association. She is presently serving as a board 
member of the Gillis Home for Children and is a 
member of several dental and health associations. 


Al Kemp 


Al Kemp serves as the Regional Director of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS). As Regional Director and a member of the 
Senior Executive Service of the U.S., Kemp heads 
a department with 5,500 employees. After serving 
as an aide to U.S. Senator John G. Tower, from 
1977 to 1981, Kemp served as Assistant to the 
President and Director of Marketing for T.G. 
Bancshares, aSt. Louis holding company. He was 
on active duty with the U.S. Army Intelligence 
from 1969 to 1972, serving as Director of the 5th 
U.S. Army Language School. He received a B.A. 
degree in Spanish and economics at Brigham 
Young University in 1968, and a Masters degree 
in public administration. Kemp is immediate 
past chairman of the Greater Kansas City Federal 
Executive Board (FEB). From 1983 to 1985, he 
served as the principal spokesman for the FEB 
which comprises 111 federal agencies and rep- 
resents 35,000 civilian and military employees. 


Clyde G. Lear 


Lear is the President and Chief Executive 
Officer of Learfield Communications Inc., head- 
quartered in Jefferson City. He received his B.A. 
from Central Methodist College in 1966 andaM.A. 
in journalism from the University of Missouri in 
1968. He has served as President and a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Memorial Community 
Hospital. He is Secretary and member of the 
Board of Curators of Central Methodist College. 
In 1986, Lear was elected to, and served as chair- 
man of, the Jefferson City Charter Commission. 
In 1975, he was presented with the Pacesetter 
Award by the Missouri Chamber of Commerce. 


Thomas W. McCarthy, J.D. 


McCarthy was born in 1945 in St. Louis. He isa 
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graduate of St. Louis University High School, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis University Graduate 
Business School and School of Law. He is former 
law clerk to the Missouri Supreme Court. Heisa 
member of the St. Louis Metropolitan and Mis- 
souri Bar Associations, the American Arbitration 
Association, and Alpha Sigma Nu. He was elected 
to the House in 1980 and then elected to the 
Missouri Senate in 1982. 


James L. Mathewson 


Mathewson was born in 1938 in Warsaw, Mis- 
souri. He was educated in the Warsaw Public 
Schools, graduating in 1955. He attended Redding 
Junior College and California State University. 
Heisareal estate appraiser and has served in the 
Army. Mathewson was elected to the House in 
1974 and re-elected in 1976 and 1978. He was 
elected in 1980 to the Missouri Senate and was 
re-elected in 1984. He was elected Senate Majority 
Floor Leader in 1984 and was re-elected to that 
position in 1986. 


Jane Meyer 


Jane Meyer is the Station Manager of Radio 
Station KTXR in Springfield. She is also an 
owner and officer in Meyer Communications, a 
holding company for radio stations in four 
Missouri communities: Springfield, Fulton, Lex- 
ington, and Kennett. Her background also in- 
cludes experience as a high school teacher, 
college instructor, and news reporter. Meyer has 
a B.S. in business education from the University 
of Missouri-Columbia. She is a member of the 
Springfield Housing Authority Board and the 
Springfield Symphony Guild, and the Planning 
Commission for the proposed Performing Arts 
Center in Springfield. 


John H. Poelker 


Poelker isaconsultant to the St. Louis Regional 
Commerce and Growth Association (RCGA) and 
serves as a member of the board of several profit 
and not-for-profit organizations. He has served 
as Executive Director of the Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency, and Vice-President of RCGA. 
Poelker has been vice-president of aconstruction 
company based in St. Louis. From 1973 to 1977 he 


was the Mayor of the City of St. Louis. Prior to 
that time he had served as Comptroller and 
Assessor for the City of St. Louis, and from 1942 to 
1953 was a special agent for the FBI. 


William A. Powell 


Powell, a long-time Missouri agribusiness 
executive, was appointed to serve as Region 
Seven Administrator for the U.S. Small Business 
Administration in 1981. Prior to that time, Mr. 
Powell was President of Powell Agri-Industries, 
a family farming corporation in Princeton, Mis- 
souri. He has been active in many state and 
national agribusiness associations. From 1968 to 
1981, he served as President of the Mid-America 
Dairymen, Inc. whose membership includes 12,000 
dairy farmers in 13 states. Since 1973, he has 
served on the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, including a 
term as Federation president. 


John H. Qualls, Ph.D. 


Qualls is Manager of Marketing Research for 
Monsanto Chemical Company. Dr. Qualls joined 
Monsanto in 1966 as a senior mathematician in 
the Management Science Department. Various 
assignments included a period in Brussels, 
Belgium, with the company’s New Enterprise 
Division. Prior to his current assignment, Dr. 
Qualls was manager of economic forecasting in 
Monsanto’s Office of Economic Analysis. His 
educational background includes a Bachelor of 
Science in Engineering Science from Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, a M.B.A. from 
Harvard Business School, and a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from St. Louis University. He is a 
member of the Purchasing Magazine Board of 
Economists, the Missouri Chamber of Com- 
merce Education Committee, and the Harvard 
Industrial Economists Group. 


Phillip Schreiber 


Mr. Schreiber is President of Sachs Properties, 
Incorporated, a real estate development corpora- 
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tion in the St. Louis area. He graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1960 and has studied at 
the University of Massachusetts and Washington 
University. Schreiber was a captain in the U.S. 
Air Force with the Air Research and Development 
Command and was involved in the testing and 
studies for the manned space program. He has 
served as Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion of Industrial and Office Parks, is a member 
and past president of the Creve Coeur Chamber of 
Commerce, and First Vice-President of the Ches- 
terfield Chamber of Commerce. He is currently a 
member of the board of the Mark Twain Bank, the 
West County Y.M.C.A., CORO, and the State Board 
of Architects, Engineers, and Land Surveyors. 


Burl E. Self, Jr., Ed.D. 


Dr. Self is currently an Associate Professor of 
Planning at Southwest Missouri State University 
in Springfield. He also is active as a consultant in 
marketing research, economic development, and 
comprehensive planning. He is active in real 
estate development in the Springfield area as 
well. Self has been involved in many special 
projects as a consultant or researcher including 
developing a Wildlife Harvest Information 
System for the British Columbia Fish and Wildlife 
Branch; comprehensive plans for the Creek, 
Seneca-Cayuga, Kiowa and Crow Tribes; and 
various socio-economic needs assessments for 
local and state agencies. 


